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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL.' 

•k 


Depabtmsnt of the InteH^ob, 

Bubkau of Edooation, 
WaahingUmf June jW, 1911. 

Sib: On the 7th of February of this year I addi^ed to the 
Secretary of the Interior the following letter: 

have the honor to transmit herewith a communication from 
the chairman of the committee on rules of the board of school com- » 
.missioners of B^timore city, informing me' of the action of that* 
board in providing for the appointment of a commisirion to investi- 
gate and report upon the system of education now in force in the 
public schools of that city, and requesting me to become the chair- 
man of such commission. I would respectfully request your opinion 
as to the question whether I may properly accept this invitation. 

''I may say that, on careful co^deration of this communication 
from the Baltimore board of school commissioners, my own judgment 
inclines strongly to the view that the proposal is in accord with the 
statutoiy functions of the Commissioner of Education^ and that the 
rendering of such service as is requested is one of the ways in which 
this office can most effectively collcjpt 'such statistics and facts as 
would show the condition and progress of education’ and diffuse 
Jsuch information’ respecting the organization and management of 
schools and school systems, and methods of teaching, as shall aid 
the peqple of the United States in the establishment and maintenance 
^ of efficient school systems, and otherwise promote the cause of 
education throughout the country.’ I ain accordingly disposed to 
accept the invitation if in your opinion I may properly do so. It 
is understood that I could not accept compensation from the school 
authorities of Baltimore for any such service, nor receive from them 
any payment other than a reasonable allowance for personal expense 
incurred in making the inquiiy.” 

This letter was returned to me with the following indorsement : 

''Approved Fehraary 8, 1911. 

"Such engagement not to interfere with the official duties of the 
commissioner. 


"R. A. Balunoeb, Secretary*': 
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6 • ^ LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 

The work of the commission referred to has now 
and its report is ready for publication. This report, 
tion of wliich the commission has been largely assisted by the* stall of 
two divisions of this bureau, is mainly concerned with a .comparison 
of the Baltimore system of education with the systems found in others 
of our greater American citu s. It seems to me that it will accordingly 
be of very general interest to educational authorities and students of 
education throughout the country I bog, therefore, to recommend 
that it be publislied as one number of the bulletin of the Bureau nf 
{)ducation, and have the honor to transmit the manuscript herewitli 
Tor such pubhc^tion. 

Very respectfully, Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 

(■ommi 38 ion 4 '.r, ' 

The Secretary of the Interior. 


THE COMMISSION. 

Members: 

Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Commissioner of Education of the United 
' States, Washington, chairman of tlie commission. 

Ellwood P. Cubberlpy, professor of the theory and history of educa- 
tion in tlie Leland Stanford Junior I'niversi^. 

Calvin N. Kendall, superintendent of schools, bidianapolis, Ind; 
Assietanta: ^ 

Milo B. Hillegas, cliief of the editorial division. Bureau of Education,^ 
Washington, secretary of tlie commission, 
ilarlan Updograff, chief of the division ot school administration, 

* Bureau of Education, Washington. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION APPOINTED TO 
- STUDY THE* SYSTfeM OP EDUCATION IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF BALTIMORE. 


LETTER TO THE BOARD OF SCHOOL OOMMISSIONERS, 

^ . Baltimore, Md., Jui>s 1, 191L 

The Board of School Commissioners. 

Gentlemen: Yoiir commission appointed to inquire into tlie sys- 
tem of instruction in the pubXic schools of Baltimore. has the honor* 
t<Lpresent herewith a report of suclr inquiry. In so doin^, we beg to 
call attentioi^at the outset to those observations and recommenda- 
tions which seem to- us of chief importance « Tliis letter accord ii^ly 
]>resents the main outcome of opr inquiry. The subjects here mei> 
tinned arc discussed at greater length in the pages .which follow,.* 
along with many others ^which have seemed*' to us wortliy (ft 
. consideration. 

It will be remembered that the conlmission was charged with’ati 
inquiry touching only the educational side of the city school systhm. 
The business side has .feceivod notice only in so far as has seemed 
necessary to an understanding of tlie system of instruction. On the 
educational side, too,*tlinse topics have received chief attention which 
have appeared to be -of chief signifij^nce in tlie Baltimore situation, 
Icavir^ other important topics for only incidental treatment. Ah 
oxJiaustive study of so large a system of schools- Would have required 
a much longer time than that which we have had at bur disposal. Afl 
it is, some parts of our work Itave had to be done too hastily. Join 
to tills, the fact that we have had to proceed with no well-defined 
precedents for our guidance, and it will appear that there is some 
ground for indulgence if defects are found in our report. 

It should be added, however, that within reasonable limits every 
effort has been put forth to make this inquiry thoroughgoing and 
comprehensive. At bur request, the time originally proposed for its 
completion has bee^ extended by some weeks. The members of the 
commissipn and their assistants have given close personal attention 
to the matters coming under consideration', liaving spent much tisne 
in Baltimore for this purpose and having made many comparisons 
with the educational systems of other cities. The methods which we 
have pursued are described more particularly on pages 20-21 of this 
report. ' ^ 
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ibi.^TiBg ^ oonoIusioBs md i»aking reooinmezidatioiPj our mm 
h$s been, as far as possible, to avoid presenting mere opinions of our . 
^ own, and to set forth instead conchisions drawn from the most fruit- 
ful experience of other American cities. 

SUMMAHlL 

(1) M regards the outward organi^tion of its educational aflFairs, 
under the charter of 1898, Baltimore shows elements both of strength 
and of ]i^eakn^. On the whole, however, the school provisions of 
that charter are of the better class, and offer a reasonable opportunity 
for eiff^tix^e school a dminis tration. Wo have received from, many 
sources the^ information that imder the earlier form of organization, 
with a.lai^e board of school commissioners elected by wards, the 
school ^airs of die city were involved in local and partisan politics. 

® abundant evidence that conditions have changed for the 
b*tw imder the charter provisions how in force. It would cany us 
Wiyond the proprar scope of this report to point out particulars in 
winch those provisions might still bo improved. But what is of 
chief ihaportance here,is that we call attention to the danger, always 
present, even under improved forms of administration, of a return 
to pernicious political conditions. The health of a system of schools 
depends upon the fidelity of that system to the interests of the whole 
community, quite apart from private and factional intero^te. To 
schools op this high plane of public service, aiiove all 
pamahshi|>, is the first concern of those charged with their Admlnis- 
teition. 

j| (Z) “the expenditures for education in the city of Baltimore are rel- 
'atively low. It is to be remembered when adverse criticism is pre- 
sented in this report that the operations under review have been con- 
ducted on a comparatively narrow allowance of public funds. At 
certain points, chiefly those touching supervision, the salaries of ' 
teasers, and elementaiy school buildings, the recommendations 
involve an increase of eicpendituteg. We have, 
^wev^, r^^ed from suggesting any increase wfech would car^ 
wie expenditures for the school department of Baltimore above the 
expenditures fpr the schools of other cities of approximately the same 
popnlat}^, or above the averse per capita expenditures fof 'educa- 
wqnip'thedaigercities’of'ihMi:';^^ ' 

^ The pet result of our inqia% into tlw system of eddcation is an 
^ sysfeBk. WhUe We ind inuch to oriricize 
^ i®*® accbunt the fdatoriiiei ile^opntoht of 

i-l'aeAyaft^' andits^feify modewit|i'''<!<]it ai'Qie pi^’|ht 
m ''"® justiiM'in rehdeiri% a re^^hich, 

Sr “ iww^i’vely favorable.' W to any 
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school system the important thii^ is n^ ap ipuoh l^ 'qumtion;;. 
What is its present status t as that pttier queetiop, Is it mpyiqg^ in the 
right direction ! It is clear to us that, imder the oluurter .of 
spite of cei^in particxilars in which dianges are still caUed foyitthe ' 
general movement in Baltimore has been unmistakably in the .du;^ 
tion of improvement. ...We have, in fact, been repeated struck, wi^ 
admiratidn for progress which has been made in &e face pf mpre ft^^ ^ 
ordinary difficulties. * 

It seems to hs that this forward movement in Baltimoiie l^ bpc^ 
checked of late by those.controvereies which are a matter of .common 
knowledge. The many personal beatings of such controveifi(^« 
which apparently constitute a considerable element in the a<^»D^ 
situation, lie outside of the field of this inquiry, and your CQ .niinj | ^ n, 
has. endeavored to keep entirely clear of ^ such considerationB, 
We hi^ye become convinced, however, that, an urgent need of 
school system is the united support of tl^i commuiuty. 
and plaiis of the school authorities, as well as the measure of aucepfu 
that has thus far been attained in carrying those purposes iirto cfffictr 
are worthy of the confidence of the pe<^le of Baltimore. Siioh roe- 
ommendations as are made independently in this report are fotur^d to 
be in genercJ accord with the present policies of the school ad minis;- 
tration and .point in the direction of a rational development of tkc|^> 
policies. . 

Some measure of difference pf opinion respecting any echool eys; 
tem is always to be expected. When controversy becomes eml^i^ 

* tered, however, it not only arrests the progrees of improvemente ap4. 
accentuates reactionary tendencies, but in particular it increases the^ 
danger that the schools will be brought into political entanglements.. 
We call repeated attention to this danger, bwause are b^eye it is a 
vital consideration in any public-school system. 

(4) In its general scope the school system calls for approyal^ 
Expenditures b^ve been concentrated upon what.may bq catte4 t|>q 
central core of the. system> the ordinaiy elementqiy ai^ high echodf^^^ 
and very little has gone to. extensions and appendages of thp soluu4 
system. We do not commend the Baltimore syste^ f6r tl^ relur. 
tively slight attention wUch it has devoted to the so-called “widair 
uses of the epbool plant,’.’ Init we do rCg^ it as good judgiqciUtioxi 
the piurt of the school authorities that, so long as the funds ayaUaUe^ 
for the schools have been relatively bw,. they should hayp beqia 
employed for OK^ary sehppl purposes, ^ ^ ; v. 

In, the t^e at our diaposal, it has ^ been iptppaiibla hi .m*|^ f: 
exaimnation of the In^ schools, , at^l t^O^plyt^^ 

institq^.. We %ye. .^iqd a numher .of .tiie. scbqols, epl^dr 
peop||e,.bojl. .haye been mmhb.to idye^ attention h> tim. spec^^iusp^’' 
^oip whi|ch(yeialie ^ 
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’Vntto ^pe of the ordinary elementary schools, important 
prO^on has .^n made lor Variety in the instruction and training 
offered, to mMt the various needs of pupfls. We refer particularly 
to this variety oif needs which grows out of a variety of abUities. 
Wo know of no system of schools in which better provision is made 
for pi^pils of more than ordinary ability than that which Baltimore 
offers in the so-called preparatory classes. After observing these 
classes and considering the arguments concerning them, both pro 
and con, wo are unanimous in .regarding them as among the best 
features of the Baltimore system. The provision which is made for 
backwa^ PVPi^ “d for pupSs who are hard to govern, as well as 
for habitual touants, calls in the main for decided commendation. 

One provision which has been a subject of controversy should be 
mentioned here, namely, that relating to the so-called sectional 
toaohing. This is an arrangement by which, in a portion of their 
studies^ the pupils under one teacher are not taught as a single class 
but ^ divided into two groups. .The arguments for and<^against this 
practice have been admirably summed up in the superintendent’s 
amual report of the New York City schools for the year 1910 (see 
Appendix A). We agree with Supt. Maxwell in his favorable judg- 
ment regarding the group or sectional plan. Wo have found in 
different schools in Baltimore a wide diveigence among teachers and 
principals in their understanding of the present requirements as to 
^tional teaching. It would seem to us probable that the opposi- 
tion to tlmt system would disappear if the regulations, both ndminal 
and implied, were more generally understood. This is one point 
out of many in which wo have found a larger provision for school 
supervision desirable. 

(6) The system of school supervision has received particular atten- 
m.,- We regard the supervision of schools as a means of helping the 
clam teachera and increasing their efficiency. Where the super- 
visory force is small the members of the board of superintendents 
c^ meet* the individual teachers only at long intervals, and super- 
vision must be too largely carried on through general ordejs and di- 
toctioiu. These are liable to misunderstanding. As a consequence 
supervuion by a small staff of superintendents is sometimes felt as 
repressive and onerous, where supervision directed to the same ends, 
by a fairly large and efficient staff would bo found altogether helpful. 
In comparison with other cities Baltimore appears to be provided 
vriiffi an msuffleient corps of supervisory offiders. 

■ : ^ adoption,, the division of the scho^ into groups, 

plaM hi charge of a group principal, was mani- 
festly a wise and us^l arrangement. It still serves a useful purpose, 
aidd we recbminend that it be modffied only by a gradual procem. 
It providw for jrapervision by '^vertical’’ diviaio^nB^ that ih, bne 
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group, embraoixig all of tho elementary gnidee from the iSiet t6 ttki 
eighth, under a single head, stands side side with a similar grotipi 
and the same arrangeiaent is repeated throughout the city. This 
system is supplemented with supervision by '^horizontal” divisions, 
as in the case of certain special subjects, iniiBic, drawing, and others, 
the supervisor of instruction in one of these subjects having relations 
with the teachers in all of the groups so far as they are concerned 
with teaching that subject. We reconunend an increase in the 
amount of sucli "horizontal” supervision. .Whether by special sub- 
jects or by certain grades in the schools or by any other convenient 
arrangement, such supervision should bind the different groups to- 
gether in a common understanding of a common work. 

This will invol^^^a^sorderate increase in the number of assistant 
suf>erintendents or of supervisors in special subjects or of both. It 
is of the utmost impdrtance that the city should secure for such 
positioi^ the persobs best equipped, by native endowment and by 
proferaional traming and experience, that can be had in any part of 
this country. 

With the development of such a supervisoiy body it may be found 
desirable to replace the group-principal system with provision for a 
supervising principal in each school building. Suph a change, how- 
ever, must depend in many instances upon the erection of large 
schoolhouses in place of the small and unsuitatl|t buildings which 
are now in common use. 

(6) As regards the teaching staff, there are aspects of the situation 
in Baltimore which call for careful consideration. Under existing 
charter provisions the teachers have permanent tenure of their poei- * 
tions. While they may be dismissed for cause, the prescribed pro^ 
cedure is such as to render dismissal preictically impossible save in 
extreme cases. Such an arrangement has its advantages, particularly 
when it protects a sifted body of trained and competent teachers. 
Here it has been applied to a body of teachers the great majority of 
whom were' appointed to positions in the school department under 
the condi tions obtaining before the present charter provisions went 
into effect, and upon a requirement of only the most ineager 
preparation. 

teaching body as we have seen it, even leaving out of account 
those members appointed under the requirements now in force, is 
much better than those earlier reqmrements might lead one to expect* 
We have seen teachers in Baltimore whose work would rank with the 
beet with which we are familiar, and we are glad to pay honor to the t 
service they are rendering. But alongside of much that is good and j 
some of it extremely good, there is much thiit we should regard as| 
poor and much more that, at beot, is of mediocre quality, m this) ^ 
matter, it is not sufficient to l^e a high average, the low grade of : 
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I? iSPOKi: ok: XHi BAl^^ OP MOVOkTlOS^ 

ft^t pne pooijt- 1 ) 611 ^ off$et by a high grada of effioien<^ at 
. ’tto Tlie pujjdla undlP the teacher of low efficienoy are 

;V hot Jbelped by- %e fact that there is l^h efficien<7 somewhere else. 
It rig a hig^ geherai level of efficiency that the school adlnimstration 
m^ist seek tO'•eg^blish and maintain. It has seemed to uethat much 
of the complaint which has come from the parents of school children 
' in Baltimore js caused by the imperfect work of the weaker m^bers 
the teach^ force, who are practicaUy secure in. their positions, 
lind^ the oonditions; referred to above. 

It Is not to be forgotten that what is needed in a modern teaching 
body is hot only efficiency but progressive efficiency. The require- 
ments in tea<ffiing are b&anging from year to year as are the require- 
mehto in other fields of activity. A body of public-school teachers 
should be so well trained, both professionally and in general, that 
^ey can carry forward a program of continuous educational 
improvement. 

So far as the future is concerned, this requirement is fairly well 
met by the higher standard which has been set for entrance upon a 
teaching position, and by provision for the preparation of teachers in 
city training schools. As was noted above, the more efficient of 
the teachers appointed in earlier years are doing good work. The 
problem which has confronted the effii^tional authorities has been 
that of raising the general level wiKof raising the minimum level of 
the lees progressive and efficien|^rtion of the corps of teachers. 

Closely connected with thjp problem is the question concerning 
the salaries of the teachers. We have no hesitation in. expressing the 
opipion, based on the experience of other cities, that the present 
QP^e of salaries is too low. This seems to us so clear as to call for no 
e^ctended discussion at this point. 

The commission regards promotional examinations as a pioper and 
serviceable method looking to the improvement of a body of teachers, 
B^y of whom are below a reasonable standard for the present day^ 
1^ r^ards general and profesgipnaJ education.* It is not the only 
k^tihod to that end, but is probably as effective, under ordinary 
circumstances, as any that might be employed. We see no mason 
accordingly to condemn the system in principle. The real question 
regarding ite. employment in Baltimore seems to us merely the prac- 
tical questipn as to how far it can be made to work* The fact that a 
mi^jority of the Baltimore teachers lure opposed to it and that this ~ 
qpjK^tipn:,lMi« producjBd soBrnthing like a deadlock, in that many of * 
taacb^ have even sacrificed a chance for an increase of sahuy. 
take the examinations, seems to us, accordingly, to present 
nqtj Bp much a question of prindple as a question whether better 
results can be secured by a modification of the method. 









matter, and that is the principle that, for the good of -the Whole people^ 
the teaching force of the city should be made as effectiTe as possible. 

It seems to us that the educational authorities of the city, on the dhS 
hand, and those teachers who are opposed to the promotional exami'^ 
nations, on the other hand, agreeing upon this fundamental principle, 
should come to agreement as to the methods of carrying it into effect; 
and that on both sides there should be a readiness to make some con- * 
cessions with a view to such agreement. It is reasonable to expect - 
that such agreement may be reached when both sides are seeking the 
same end, and it is worth while to make every effort to accomplish this 
result. Failing- in that, the board of school commissioners, in whom 
the legal responsibility for the conduct of the schools is reposed, 
should adopt and cany into effect such regulations as may seem to 
them to meet the case; and in so doing'they should have the general 
support of the community and the support of the teachers themselves. 

Various circumstances combine to give to the training school for. 
white teachers a position of unusual influence in the school system. 
This is a situation which has b^n turned to the advantage of the 
schools in a variety of ways, and can be made of still greatet advan- 
,, tage. As soon as practicable the training school should be ade- 
quately housed and equipped. Its management and that of the 
corresponding school for color^ teachers, together with the oversight 
of the work of substitute and probationary teach^, might with ^ 
profit be unified and given a larg;e place in a general plan for the more 
'adequate supervision of the schools. 

(7) One striking instance has come to our notice in which the Balti- 
more teachers have been individually consulted regarding an important 
question of general policy, in cooperation with the supervisory officers 
and the staff of the training school for white teachers. That is in ^ 
framing of the present courses of study. While many criticisms of 
these courses have appeared, we find on careful comparison that they 
do not differ greatly from the courses now followed in others of our large 
American cities. On the whole, the Baltimore courses appear froili 
such comparison to be moderately conservative. They devote some- 
what more than the average time to the old and universally recog- 
nize subjects of instruction, includmg reading, writing, and arith- * 
metio. Certain minor particulars are noted in which they seism to 
deviate. unduly from the general practice of the present time, as in, 
the relatively large amount of time devoted to the study of common/^, 
fractions. The changes which have been made in these courses in • 
recent years do not seem to have been more numerous or extensive ' ^ 
than those which have been made in other cities. 

About an average atoiount of experimentation with new plans and 
materials, as well as new methods, has taken place, and the generai 
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^Widu^rWwe^^iangM and exparimentB has not varied greatly from 
that in' the country at large. This is well illustrated in the case of 
Snglieh granunar, concerning which there has been adverse criticism. 

formal study of this subject has changed in Baltimore very 
much as it has changed in other American cities. That is, it has here 
as elsewhere come more and more to be restricted to the upper gram - 1 
mar^dee. 

Nearly a generation ago Baltimore was among the first of American 
citim to introduce manudl traming mto the schools. The timo now 
devoted to such tr aining is not unreasonable in- amount, being only a 
little above the average for the larger American cities. As yet'Balti- 
mim has made only a sljght beginning in the more strictly industrial 
firainiog. We regard it as desirable that experimentation in this 
difficult and important branch of the newer education should bo 
carried steadily forward, but not too rapidly for a 'careful appraise- 
ment of results and methods. 

jt (8) With occasional exceptions we have found the order and gov- 
7 ernment of the schools deserving commendation. We should judge 
from what wo have seen that the ordinaiy and traditional relations ' 
between pupils and teachers are good. Wo can not pass an opinion, 
from personal observation, upon the more difficult and critical 
aspects of t ^g ovemment of the schools, inasmuch as the most 
troublesome ^^ils seldom show their worst side when visitors are 
. present. On general principles we should not advise the restoration 
I of the rod as a means of discipline. It may, however, be found advis- 
■ able to make its use periniasive, under proper safeguards, in the rooms 
provided for pupils who are more than ordinarily hard to govern, 
where it may offer one more “last resort" m dealing with really 
iimu^rdinate pupUs.^ Even if its use should be permitted in them 
special rooms, the best teachers of such classes would have recourS 
to it but rar^y. . • 

The subject of coeducation of boys and girls has not, so far as we 
can learn, aroused such serious question in other cities as has recently 
been raised in Baltimore. The preponderance of American opiniori 
seems to be very markedly on the side of coeducation in both primary 
and grammar schools. In the absence of any well-ascertained infor- 
mation which would show plainly that coeducation in these grades 
promts fewer advantages and ^ater evils than sep^to education, 
we can not advise the transformation of the mixed Schools into schools 
i](^ wU^ the sexes are separated. Public schools of both types oTipt , 
k, . . in Baltiii^re to-day. Considerable expense, would undoubtedly be 
^ ‘ - toyolye^ 'in the - attempt to. reduce all of these to the one type of the 
school in which boys and girls are separated, and such expenditure 
mufrt inevitably delaiy improvement in other dkeotions where the need 
pK cha^e m more manifest. 
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(9) Finally, attention should be called to the unsatisfactory oondv ^ 
tibn of many of the schoolhouses. Baltimore is not the only city that 
is at fault in this respect, and the newer schoolhouses of Baltimore 
mark a great improvement over the old. We should not be excusable, 
however, if we failed to call attention to the serious condition of many 
of the older buildings as regards danger from fire and their unsuitable 
and insanitary character in general.. 

The commission has been harmonious throughout, and it presents 
a unanimous report. With only negligible exceptions we have been 
treated with the utmost courtesy by all of those with whom we have 
had to do in the course of this inquiry. We desire to return our 
thanks for all of these courtesies. On our own part we have endeav- 
ored to give full and impartial consideration to all information and 
suggestions which have come to us, from whatever source. It h^ 
been our single purpose to aid the city of Baltimore, as represented 
by its board of school commissioners, in the effort to make the city 
system of schools as efficient as po^ible. We have become con- 
vinced that a highly efficient system may be built up, from the 
. beginnings already made, by measures of cpnstructive improvement, 
such as we have outlined in part, rather than by any revolutionaiy 
procedure. 

All qf which is respectfully submitted. 

Elmee Ellsworth Bbowk, 

- Ellwood P. Cubbeblbt, 

Calvin N. Kendall, 

Commission. 









CHAPTER I. 

HISTORY AND, METHOD OF THE STUDY. 

THE APPOINTMENT, ORGANIZATION, AND WORE OF THE COMMISSION. 

On Januaiy 25, 1911, the board of school commissioners of the 
city of Baltimore adopted the following resolution: • 

^‘Whereas the committee on rules, curriculum, and textbooks of 
this board has heretofore been charged by this board with the duty 
of oonsidering the curriculum now in effect in the public-school system 
of this city; and 

^‘Whereas it is the sense of this board that for the purpose of assist- 
ing the oommittee in its labors it is advisable that a commission 
shell be appointed to investigate and report upon the system of edu- 
cation now in force in the public schools of this city: 

. **B€W>lvedf That the committee on rules, curriculum, and text- 
books be, and it is hereby, directed to employ a commission of three 
disinterested, competent persons to investigate and report upon tlie 
system of instruction now in force in the public schools of Bdtimore 
City and to spend a sum not exceeding $2,000 for this purpose.'" 

After an informal conference between the-Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and Qea. Lawrason Riggs, president of the board of school 
commissioners of Baltimore, and Mr. George A. Solter, chairman of 
the committee on rules, textbooks, and curriculum, held in Washing- 
ton January 27, 1911, the chairmanship of the commission was ten- 
dered to the Commissioner of 'Education by letter dated January 31, 
1911, and was accepted by him by letter dated February 10, 1911. 
The correspondence referred to is as follows: 

Baltimore, Md., Janwir^ SI, 191 L 

Dr. Elmer E. Brown, 

United States Commissioner of Education, 

Washington, D. C, 

Dear Sir: In conformity with our interview on last Friday, I 
inclose you herewith a copy of the resolution of the board of school 
comnussioners of this city, providing for the appointment of the com- 
mission of which we spoke to you. 

It is the earnest desire of the committee on rules and curriculum 
that you accept the chairmanship of, this commission} which we 
hereby respectfully tender to you, and as you spoke so highly of the 
attainments of Mr. E.P.Cubberley, we respectfully suggest him as one 
.16 • 
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of the members of the commission,, and that you and Mr.GubWtey 
decide upon the third m^ber. 

We are asking that this commission make a study of the curricxiluin 
and methods of instruction now obtaining in our schools, with a view 
of determipifig how they conform to the established standards in 
'other large cities in this country. We feel that this study* will be 
beneficial, not only to us but to all other cities in the country, and 
tliat a report thus made by skilled and unbiased experts will become 
a valuable document to be used by your department. 

The appropriation is to be devoted to the payment of the members 
of the commission for their services, and the expense incident to 
making this study and the disposal of it will be left to the commission 
itself. 

We sincerely trust that yoii will see your way clear to accept the 
position, and we beg to assure you that we will do everything possible , 
to facilitate and make pleasant the work of the commission* 

I am, believe me, 

Very truly, yours, 

Geobqb a. Solteb, 

' Chairman of the Committee on Rules, 

Board of School Commissioners of Baltimore City. 



■■1 


Washington, Felruary 10, 191K 

Mr. George A. Solter, 

600 Maryland Telephone Building, 

Lexington and Courtland Streets, 

Baltimore, Md. 

My Deab Mr. Solter: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of January 31, and to say in reply that, after due consideration 
and consultation, I have decided to accept the invitation of the com- 
mittee on rules and curriculum of the Baltimore board of school 
commissioners, to become the chairman of the proposed commission 
to ^'make a study of the curriculum and methods of instruction now 
obtaining in your schools, with a view of determining how they con- 
form to the established standards in other largo cities in this country.'* 
In accordance with the suggestion conveyed in* your letter and 
the informal conference I have had on the subject with yourself and 
Gen. RiggB, I have arranged with Prof. Ellwood P. Cubberley, of 
the Leland Stanford Junior University, to serve as a second member of 
this commission^ and Prof. Cubberley and X have agreed to unite 
in nominatmg Mr. Calvin N. Kendall, superintendent of schools of 
the city of Indianapolis, as the third 'member. Siipt. Kendall haa 
signified his willingness to serve in this capacity. 

99178— Bull. 4— 11 - — 2 
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Trurting that these arraugements will prove satisfactory to your 



committee and to the board of school commissioners, and that the 
inquiry which this commission is to imdertake may be of assistance 
to your honorable body, I am, believe me, 

Very truly, yours, 


The commission met in the office of the Commissioner of Education 
in Washington at 11 a. m. March 7, 1911, all members being present. 
The chairman announced that Dr. Harlan Updegraff and 2dr. Milo B. 
HiUegas, of the Bureau of Education, would assist him in the inquiry 
The commission proceeded to organize, and elected Milo B. HiUegas os 
secretary. 

Its personal examinations and inquiries in Baltimore were con- 
ihicted for the most part in March. The time since April 1, except for 
occasional visits to Baltimore, has been occupied with the work incli- 


general inquiry into a city sj’^tem of education would uaturaliy 
concern itself with the following topics: 

(1) The relation m general of the educational system to the 
economic arid social conditions and needs of the community. 

(2) The legal basis of the school system. The relation of the school 
department to other departments of the city government. 

. (3) Constitution, powers, and duties of the board of education 
and the committees of the board. 

(4) The business management of the school 83 rstem (including 
divisions of finance, sites and buildings, supplies, etc.; also system' 
of accounting and records). ^ 

(5) Scope, organization, etc., of the school system. 

(6) The school plant: Sites, buildings, and equipment. 

(7) External relations of pupils to the schools (including the 
administration of child-labor and school-attendance laws, attendance 
upon other than public schools, transportation, etc.). 

(8) Provision for safeguarding tho health of school children (medi- 
cal inspection, the employment of school physicians and school 
nurses, open-air schools, fire drill, play^ounds, play, physical exer- 
cises^ etc.). 

(9) The control and discipline of pupils. 

<10) The system of training and instruction in the ordinary day 

Schools, embracing the following chief diTisions: 

(A) The system of supervision;, organization of schools add other 
unite of supervision and teaching. 


Elmer Ellswobth Brown, 

ComnmsioMr. 


cated in the method of the study and in^the preparation of this report. 
LIMITS OP THE STUDY. 
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(B) The teaching force (preHminary traii&iig, appointment, sal* 
arioa, promotions, personal quality,, control and influence in olaasesi 
individual and orgamzed relations with the school system and with 
the community, scholastic and professional improvement while in 
service)^ 

(C) The curriculum or course, of study in day schools, elementaiy 

and secondary (with particular reference to such questions as the 
choice of studies, the addition of new subjects, the distribution of 't^e 
hours of instruction in the several grades, the proportion and se* 
quence of the several topics, etc.)* . 

(D) Methods of training aud instruction. 

(E) Apparatus and materials for tlie purposes of training and in- 
struction (textbooks, laboratories, workshops, libraries, schoolroom 
(iecoration, etc.). 

(F) Tests of the attainments of pupils, promotion, graduation, the 
proportion of retarded members in the severjal classes, the moral qual- 
ity of pupils and graduates, their health, inttdligence, and efficiency. 

(G) Auxiliary agencies and arrangements for increasing the effec- 
tivene^ of the ordinary course of instruction' and training (including 
provision for varying the rate of promotion, schools and classes for 
exceptional pupils, parental schools, etc.). 

(11) E<lucational extension (including evening schools, continua- 
tion schools, public lectures, and other subjects embraced under the 
familiar title “Wider uses of the school plant “). 

Of the topics mentioned, the one whi,ch has been assigned to thm 
commission is that numbered (10). In this report passing mention is 
made of other subjects os bearing on this central theme. The legal 
basis of the system and its financial support have been t^ted with 
some fullness, because of their intimate connection with jthe problem 
of the making of an adequate system of education. Of the sub- 
divisions of topic (10), it lias not been possible that all should be 
treated with equal fullness, because of limitations of time. It having 
been the desire of the board of school commissioners and also of thb 
commission that the inquiry be completed by the 1st of April, or as 
soon thereafter as possible, the commission has found it necessary to 
center their chief attention upon the following; 

(A) The system of supervision, 

(B) The training and efficiency of the teaching force, 

(C) The scKool curriculum, and methods of instruction, 
devoting such additional attention as has been possible to other divi- 
sions of Uie tenth general topic, as enumerated above. 
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The method piirsued by the commission in making this study has 
for the most part b<>en as follow: 

(1) The history of the public-school system has been reviewed. 
For that pi^pbse we have mwle use of official reports and other pub- 
lished materials^ These have been supplemented- by personal inter- 
views with citizens of Baltimore, both witliin and outside of llu> 

ool system, »who have had dire<‘t knowleiigo of dilTerent stages of 
that history. . 

(2) A study has been made of recent and current criticisms of the 
system. We have gone oyer all published and written material of 
this kind which has come to our notice, both favorable and unfavor- 
able. As is usual in such a case, the unfavorable criticism has been 
the more outspoken and voluminous. Wo have considered attentively 
this adverse comment, as presented from the moat widely different 
points of view. 

In order that there miglit be a full and free expression of present 
opinion on the subject, w'e addressed' to the chairman of the com- 
mittee on rules of the board of school commissioners a letter, in 
which we stated that the commission w’^ould welcome ^ell-considered 
opinions, specific information, anfl suggestions as to ways in whidi tlio 
inquiry might be made most fruitful. The letter was made an official 
circular issued from the superintendent’s office and was also given to 
the public press. In response to this announcement we received 50 
communications, some of which had. numerous signatures; 29 of the 
number were anonymous. 

All of tliese ♦communications, which for the most part W'Cre care- 
fully and seriously written, have been attentively read and consid- 
ered. Further than tliis, we have conferred personally with many 
citi:Mns, representing different shades of opinion; with all of the 
members of the board of superintendents; with the faculties of the 
training schools ; with all of the group principals of schools, with 
many of the vice principals, and with more than 300 of the teachers. 
At their request, we have given hearings, with all members of the 
commission present, to groups of representative teachers. 

(3) We have .given particular attention to observation of the 
actual work of the schools. Tlxis has involved personal visits by the 
members of the commission and their assistants to schools m every 
onex>f the 22 groups in the city. Of the 1G5 schools in Baltimore, we 
have visited in this way one-half, and in so doing have been in about 
250 classrooms. Some of these visits were brief, and others of longer 
duration. Inasmuch as we were not passing judgment qn individual 
teachers but on the system as a wholes it was more to our purpose 
to gain a general view by visiting many rooms in all sections of the 
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city than to attempt a more detailed examination of a smaller 
number of classes. The fact that all of the members of the com- 
mission, and their assistants as weU, had had practi^ experience in 
the inspection of schools, was an added reason why this procedure 
might be expected to yield fairly accurate information. 

(4) Our first reliance for Uie interpretation of the materials so 
collected has been a comparison with otlier cities. With tliis end in 
view, visits have b^n made to half a dozen other cities; the pub- 
ILslied reports, regulations, and courses of study of a larger number 
of cities have been carefully examined by members of the staff of the 
Bureau of Education at ^K^ishiiigton; and special inquiries have been 
sent to such cities, from tlie bureau, for the clearing up of certain 
points. For these comparisons, reference has been had oiflmarily 
to the 13 largest cities in the country, according to the census of 1910, 
each having a population of over 360,000. . Baltimore is theUventh 
city in population, and accordingly stands at the middle point of this 
list of 13. For certain particulars in which tliey are conspicuous, 
reference has been made to several other cities of less population than 
those in this ILst. Comparisons relative to ^ancial affairs have been 
based on a special inquiry made by agents of tlie Bureau of the 
Census in the year 1909, covering a part but not all of tlie cities of 
3()0,000 population and over. By a mere coincidence, the number of 
cities included in this list of the Census Office is also 13. 

In making comparison other cities, we have found it im- 
portant to consider not only present conditions and practices but also 
the directions in wdiich cliange has been made within the past genera- 
tion, and particularly since the beginning of tlie twentieth century. 

(5) Judgments, however, have not been based solely upon current 
practices and tendencies in our larger cities. Tlie commission has 
deemed it proper and necessary that it should discriminate between 
the better and tlie less good in tliese tendencies and practices, and 
should express opinions based upon general conceptions of educa- 
tional excellence. We realize the danger that sucli judgments may 
easil} convB to represent mere personal bias,* and for this reason have 
recommended^ in the main, only those practices which have been 
proved by experience. Where larger liberty has been taken in setting 
forth general principles and ideals of education, it has been done on 
the basis of substantial unanimity on the part of the several members 
of the commission, and their assistants. 




CHAI>XERn. 

TOPICS. 

1SBB RKcamr bstort of cmr school STinMs. 

C^y syatw^ as o®ga*ii^|J at prewnt in the United Statm 
, iheir b^^iiniiings about the time of the educational reTival in the 
tW^ud guaft^ of the nineteenth centuiyi whmi the simplicity of 
t^ 4 ^ district units I?<gan to give place to the complejdty of city 
<U!j|^9W^ti9i^. By the tune of the CSvit Waa; the more highly devel- 
& edpcftional organizatiop waB generally found in the 

hW^f -Aroeriew muiwcip®^ 

history of oity schools during the latter part of the 
<5entuiy briefly wtlked by csMmg attention to some 

<¥ the problops which arose into prominence at. different times, 
i?" ■ . jpBoblem of organization came that of the adjustment of the 

1^1 ^ spho4 population. Soon after the war the cities began 

W^:‘ “ growth— a growth, moseovef, whidi was made by the 

of heterogeneous elements to the population. The enact- 
^pttJsory school attendwce lawa followed. 

. passed its attendance law,;as .early aa 1852, hut 

f j not untn ^e early seventies that the wave of such la gial ati '^n 

ow the OQuntiy. In that decade nearly half of the States 
. which now have compujai^ sohool attendance passed such eaact- 
. ®09hta. Out of these ctmditions arose questions touching th e grading 
Of ^hoob, %e promotion of pupils, school disoiidiB*^, 

e^ties.^the prohtop became, more geinm^ of 
enrichment of the opurse, of J"W 

that manual training , 

I in Amwican schools. Introduced at the high Mhoolfc Jt 

|||;,.,*Pdsd.oT«r the country ami begpi to. .pr^ Jto. way down 
& • «oment w gr^. to tho sixties and i^tlea lhe^l^ 

i tho vider 4if erenri^ the n5»t»e% 


more attention" began, to bflgivmrtn.aiifd^.'^ 

cultuto. : , !^wis broadening ,4 8<^do^ 
i^ffflirtt^J^made neoe^iy a giwatfr 

sp^ fhWJtions 

Uh<^s8ed attention 
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During the first decade of the twentieth century the populatiptt^?| 
of the Uiiited States increased about it per cent. In general, tHo 
cities have shown a greater growth 'than thst of the cowtiy..,^> 
whole, wd on the material ride at least their sphopl isysteni§ j^ye, | 
kept pace with the growth in population, ; j ‘ 

On the ride of school administration certain tendcmdeehitif^'kiB^ 
apparent during the decade, among wUch the foUowxng may be 
tinned: The movement to reduce the number of members of acb<M^ 
boards, the increaring demand for the removal of the schools 
the influence partisan politic, and tiie employment of specialisht 
in different departments of the business management and the sriioTssn 
tic supervision of the educational ^stem. As regards the teaching ^ ' 
force, it may be said that the trend has been in the direction of 
salaries and t^ requirement of superior (qualifications and ^ 

efficiency. Closer supervision, a more flexible couq^n^ (>f study ^ 
high schools, provision of special classes for exceptional childni^' 
more varied and more specialized teaching in tho upper dementsi^j 
grades, a closer adaptation of the ordinary school work to the drdi^ 
nary needs of life, and provision in continuation sahools for childi^^ 
who are compelled to go to work early in Mfe, are some featpms of 
educational endeavor that have been uppermost o| Ute in ti)ri 
of our educational authoritim. 

The decade has been marked by extenrion of tim soh(mlAyBt(ii^ i‘ 
to inchwie various special activities, such yta those of sociri ' 
recreation centers, playgrounds, school gardens, baths, school lui^ 
rooms, and savings btmks operated by pupils in school, all of uducli 
ssern destined to render the school more widely serviceable to tha 
people. 

Within the decade some movements of stil larger significance have, f 
made notable he^way. ‘ Perhaps the most important of these hrifl; 
appeared in the demand for vocational training. Within the past || 
decade the eipphssis in manual training has shifted from the cultural ||| 
to the vocational aim, and. now many school systems offer training' 
^hi(rir looks directly to a vocation, in the industries. In additioiq to> 
this iud\ii|trial ti^dning, commercial courses and (sourses in domestic 
economy -|(Hr girls have gror^ ip popularity anid are now wi<^riy 
offered In publlk schools, 

j m may be said tiuti i 

' the..]^^geJ>^‘^#^b0ri variation ■'witian''.that^^lri^ 

range^ A closer touoh uith the actuality of industrial and rivic intsresta^pip 
mom sd:pe!ri,fni^]M^^ vith grc#t«‘ insistence on tbf i p 

moral aims j^t a^e along irith; tendenciw such as tbesfi, haysibiM^^ 
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■ OHBONOIOOlOAli TABLE. 

1826; State legislature passed laws permitting the mayor and coun- 
to establish, regulate, and support public schools j it wss also pro- 
vided that tf the city did not avail itself of this privilege the State 
laws regarding public schools should apply. (Laws, 1825, 2d sess 
chape. 136, 162;) - 

1827. The mayor and coundl accepted the responsibility for the 
TConduct of the public schools in Baltimore under these acts, which 
remained the fundamental State laws until 1868. (Ordinance of Jan 
17,1827.) 

18^. '^ard of school commissioners appointed Ity two branches 
^^^®posed of mayor, ex. officio, and one member from 
c^mh of w districts. Te&ure, one year. Directed by council to estab- 
lish a school of tVo departments (male and female) on monitorial plan; 
make rules and regulations; examine and appoint teachers and fix 
their comimnsation; report annually to city council including account 
of expenditure and etimates of expense for ensuing year. The 
^ard was also authorized to appoint a superintendent of schools and 
to fix his compensation. (No superintendent appointed until 1866.) 
^j:His duties were defined as follows : To inspect each school weekly and 
'"'•nake inonthly reports to comnuMnoners regarding the number attends 
If, tuition fees collected, discipline, and such other objects as may 
; be required. (This ordinance vested the commissioners with full 
power to eetab&h schools, but failed to provide adequate means for 
their organization and support.) (Ordinance of Mar. 8, 1828. No 
19, p. 17.) 

1829. Public school fund placed in the hands of board of school 
commissioners. They were also authorized to receive bequests, dona- 
, tions, and grants. , (Ordinance^-Apr. 6, 1829.) 

, . First school openod. 

1880.' Rerision of ordinances — mayor no longer member of board. 
Mayor required to call body together vdthin ten days after the elec- 
tion. President , an^ secretaty elected from members' of, board. 
Roard .authorized to establish other sdiools; required to furnish 
bbola and stationeiy for pupilsr.whq were to pay in advsmce a sum 
X not exceeding 81 per quarter eitob; authorized to lease buildings, 
srect btfildulj^ 'in name of the mayor and city 
(Ordinances of A^. 7, i880; No; 42; p. 138, wd No. 39, p. 





^^'Fint' pubUc sdioOJffiouso erected, on Aisquith Street near 


^omihissionerB incnMmd to ' 9 


(Ordinance/May 12, 1834,^0/88, p. 41.) 

1838. R^risron — board, increased to 18 eomnnssionera. (Chdi- 

nance of May 22, 1838, No, 44, p. 110.) '-m ' r 

1839. Male Central High School opened Octmr 20. (NaJoae 
changed to Baltimore City College, 1866.) Monitorial institutiona. en- 
tirely dispensed with. 

1842. Board of. school commissioners increased to 14 members, 
one from each -ward. (Ordinance of Jan. 26, 1842, No. 1, p. 18,) 
1844. Two female high schools established; one in the easteml 
and the other in the western part of the town, v 
1846. Board of school commissioners increased to 20 niembers, one 
from each ward. (Ordinance of Jan. 23, 1846, No. 1, p. 5.) 

1848* Treasurer given duties of a superintendent. Treasurer W 
ports 427 visits in 1861. ' : 

1861. Two normal classes organized; discontinued 1868. = » 

1857. Floating schooF' opened (nautical school maintained 
Jointly with board of tr^e). (No, 38, p. 60.) 

1866. Revision. — Secretary given charge of rooms, books, papers,^ 
and documents of board and required to perform such clerical duties 
as directed by the board or any of its committees. Hi« salaiy mqst 
be approved by two branches of city council. > * 

- — ^ — . The appointment of a superintendent of public instructionj 
was authorized. He must have been a resident of the city, possess" 
literary and scientific acquirements, and skill and experience in* the 
art of teaching. His term of office was to be four years. He was to 
devote his entire time to general supervision, ^'subject to such rules 
and regulations as the board of school commissioners may establishi'^ 
He was also required, in conjunction with a committee of three com- 
missioners, to examine applicants for teaching positions “in the forms 
prescribed by the board." His salary was to bo fixed by the school 
commissioners subject t? the approval of the two branches of the; 
council. 

The city register was directed to take charge 6f all school moneys 
and to pay out the same on bills examined. by coj^ittee of accounts 
of the board and countersigned by the secretary of the board. (Ordi- 
n^ce of June 20, 1866, No. 74, Code 1869, p. 668.) 

J. N. M^ Jilton superintendent of public schoob till 1868. 


^ 

1867. Ordinance adopted directing board of school commissionevs 
to^esteblbh separate schoob |or tee colprod children, und^ tee saipe ^ 
nilte ae governed; teie whi (Gobred teildx^ had 

previously been mstfnotod te private sdbo or in tee free 
which bad been organized by the Association for the Improvement of 
Gobred ]^ple, andwhich had been supported by private contribiik 
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tQ make an appropriation for tbmr aupport. 

.iiS68. Sepasate schools for colored children authotized, to be sup* 
^ported from taxes paid for school purposes by colored people. 
(Ordinance of May 5, 1868, No. 68, p. 36.) 

■ • ! ■ " ■ • Statute. The relative powers of the mayor and council *»d 

of the board of school commissioners fixed by law. The fuU power 
%nd authority to establish schools was placed in the mayor and city 
council, who . “may delegate supervisory powers' and control to a 
board of school commissioners; may prescribe rules for building 
^oolhouses and for locating, establishing, and closing schools.” 
‘The board of school commissioners of Baltimore City, or by what- 
soever name the body may be known that has supervisory powers 
and control oyer the public schools of Baltimore CSty, shall have 
pow^ to examine, appoint, arid remove teachers, prescribe the quali- 
fications, fix the salaries, and select the textbooks for the schools of 
said city.” (Laws of 1868, chap. 407.) 

— . William S. Creery superintendent of public schools till 

1876. , 

1872 . Appointment of assistant superintendent ordered. He must 
be a resident of Baltimore. Same term of office as superintendent. 
To visit primary schools; to assist in the examination of teachers; 
to report to superintendent. (Ordinance of Apr. 22 , 1872 , No. 50.) 

- — . Normal class for instruction in “theoiy and practice of 
teaching” organized. Discontinued 1881. ^ . 

1874. An English-Qerman school established as an experiment.^ 
1878. Free library established for the use of teachere and pupils of 
public schools. 

— , Henry E. Shepberd superintendent of public schools till 

1881. * 

1877. Commission of five citizens appointed by mayor and city 
council to inquire into public-school systems, (The Latrobe com- 
mission, reported in 1880.) * ‘ 

1881. Henry A. Wise superintendent of public schools till 1900. 
1884. Manual training school organized. 

K • Feyiuent of $1 per quarter by each pupil as tuition or inci- 

te • fi«otal fee abolished. (Ordinance of Oct. 6, 1884, No. 141.) 
p 1886, Term of school commissioners changed frpm one year to four 
I# y«ws. MembcBB of board may be expelled by joint vote, of two 
gyl tiwndtes; of council., 

g * A^pomtiueni of superintendent of supplies authorized “to 

ropervise^ fiake care ofj and bawe general control of ^ furniture, 

. atoves, Imnacee, fpel, ripairs, and other inoidei«tal supplies,” and ' 

direct, (Apr, 8, 1886, No, 31, from 


C :■ 


a, 1892j p. 876.) 






1888. Mayor agim be^^ a member ex offioio of the board bf; 
school oommissionere, which body was mcreased to 22 members by 
reason of two additional wards formed from the ^‘annex.''' Mem- 
bers of bowd elected to fill a vacancy by the board tni gb t hold office^ 
only until the next session of the council. (Mar. 2, 1888^ Noi 8iL‘* 
from Revised Code, 1882, p. 876.) * 

1890. ^'The schedule of salaries of all officers, employees, and 

teachers shall stand as now fixed.'^ (Ordinance of June 12, 1890 
No. 135, p. 195.) . : . ; • 

1891. Board required £o advertise for all purchases of $50 and ever; 
proposals to, be opened in presence of city comptroller, eity register, ' 
and a committee of the board, whp, together, should oonstitute a com- 
mittee pn awards. The comptroller, mgister, and committee were 
each to have one vote. (Ordinance, Apr. 1, 1891, No. 18.) 

1892. Eight evening schools opened, under charge of 38 teachers,; 
with 1,413 pupils enrolled. Cooking school opened. 

1898. Present city charter passeki. (Mar. 24, 1898, chap. 123.) 

1900. James H. Van Sickle superintendent of pubUo schools to 
date. 

1901. Group system of supervision introduced. 

• Training school for teachers established. 

1902. Manual training centers established. 

. Preparatory classes introduced. 

OBNBBAL STATISTICS OF BALTXMOBB FOE 1900-1910, 
Populat/iontHc,^ 1900. 

Total population, 1900 

White 429,218 

Colored (16.6 per cent) * 79 268 

Other racee ; !.'.]!]!.!!!!.!** *481 

Total public school enrollment, 1900 79 ^9 

Average attendance 54 I 408 

Oecupatumi of iithobUanU 10 years of age or over, 1900.^ 




Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Aeriooltiml pursuits 

PipfessUmal serrloe 

i,aos 
7,197 
Mi 091 
M,i4a 
17, ns 

' 137 
3,092 
' 38,417 
7,066 

31,830 

1*480. 

01,809 

19,814 

i^oioesuosna persoBai ssTTlos........ • . 

Tnde sad tranqxntaUon. 

Msaolioturtnc snd »"*«**ft«**i pbrs^ 

IMsli 


I6A4I9 

00,301 

anm 

. , <7;wd^OMimo(tb.UiiiM8tau.,i«a(k8ip.,UlUpMt.,(Aip,Ui^^ 
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Vnda and traosportatioii: • 

Clarks and oopjlsta 

Marohanti and dealers (excludbif whole^)!! 
Draymen, haekman^ taamitars, etc 


Steam railroad em^yees 

Aftenta 

Bookkeepf'^ and aooovmtanta 

Ibi^Mturl^ and mecdiantcal pursuits: 

Carpan tan and* joti^V.’ . .* * I **!*!.*.* I * ! 

Painters, idaslers, and varnlshaia. 

ICaehinlste 7 . 

Tln-pUte and ttmrara makan 

ICanofacturars and olBolab, etc 

Boot and Bboa makan and rapaiian... 

Saamstrasaas 

Drassmakan 

Shirt, ooHar, and cuff makan 

Ootton>mlU oparatlvas 

MAmnen....^? 


11,(122 

8,018 

8,068 

4.087 

8.488 
2,648 

2.488 

8,187 

4.280 

3,068 

2.087 
2,681 
2,411 
2,080 


* 1,107 

3,042 


2,230 




6,603 

4,012 

1,967 

1,470 

1,005 



o/mon^c/cfurtTip. 

Number of manufacturing establfahmenta, 1906 * ' 2, 163 

Oapital ! 1148,763,603 

Wage eamera 66, 224 

Wagea $25,633,660 

Cost pf material used $81 , 01^, 029 

Value of products, including custom work and repairing $151, 646, 580 

j.\$$eued valuation and rate of taxation. 

Assessed valuation of property subject to general property tax (1908)*. . $433, 343, 182 

Rate per $1,000 valuation, 1908 20 

Aaseesed valuation of property subject to special property tax (1908). 226, 688, 867 
Rate per $1,000 valuation, 1908 — secnrities 3 

PopulaHon^ etc,, WO, 

Tofal population, 1910 * 668, 486 

White 473,388 

Colored (15.2 per cent) 84, 749 

Other races .. .* ' 348'' 

Total public school enrollment 1 79, 838 

Average attendance ? 56,103 

THE LEGAL BASIS OF THE SYSTEM. 

. The history of school admimstration in Baltimore may be divided 
into two periods: (!) From 1826 to 1900; (2) from 1900 to the pres- 
wV time. Tba first period is characterized by the predominance^f 
: the maVpr and city council; the second by the limited ascendancy 
Pi tjie M school commisrioners i£S^e board of siiperintend- 

••■■ilMI I . ll,^ J \ ^ ' i- - ' 

• Speofal nimta of tbs Bortso Of tita Osnsus: Msaotaotures, Pt n, 1905,> 4(18. 

.(Spsetal nporta of tlis Bunsii of tbi Ooisai, StatMtos of Cltiss, 1806, p. 88w 
I Btatamsnt of Dinotar of tbs OsnsM, llsiy 16 , 19U. 
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entfi. From ft; point of tIow of practicftl adininistratioii these periods 
may be described as the political and nonpolitical, respectiyel^.; 

The first pertod. — Under the act of January 17, 1826, the city 
council exercised full authority in tb ' management of schools, sub^- 
ject to such special laws as were passes' by the legislature. These 
were, however, few in number and did not change appreciably the 
practice that bad grown up under city ordii ances. * * 

The functions of the board of school commissioners jiist previous 
to 1900 were confined to the examination of applicwts for teaching 
positions, the appointment of teachers and other employees, and the 
fixing of their salaries, the selection of textbooks, the prescription of 
the coume of study, the purchase of equipment and supplies, the 
contracting for repairs, the framing of the rules, and regulations, i(nd 
the making of annual reports andftnnual estimates to the mayor and 
the council. In the performance of these functions they were limited 
by the mayor and the council in the following ways: 

(1) Under its authority to approve salaries, the council actually 
fixed the salaries of all officers and teachers. 

(2) In all purchases and contracts of over $50 a committee of the 
board had one vote in three (the city comptroller and the city register 
had one each) in making the awards after proper advertising. 

(3) No goods j^r services could be bou^t from members of the 
board. 

(4) Expenditures must have been for no other purposes than tho^ 
stated in estimates, anc^must ha^ ^ been kept in as exact proportion* 
as possible to the amounts as given. 

(6) Powers and duties of superintendent, assistant superintend- 
ent, secretary, and superintendent of supplies were fixed by the 
council. 

At the same time the mayor and the council exercised the power 
of revision of estimates, of taxation, of purcharing sites and erecting 
schoolhouses, of delegating “supervisory ^wers and control “ to a 
subordinate board whose members were chosen by them, and of 
defining its authority in any way except in the matters of examina- 
tion and appointment of teachers and selection of textbooks. 

The mayors and the councilmen of Baltimore from 1840 to 1899 
were presumably no better and no worse than the men who held 
like positions in the other large cities of our countiy under similu^ 
charteiB. . Such motives and rewards as* have appealed to the incum- * 
bento of such positions in. our Cities doubilees influenced them in the 
performance of their duties* .While, in theory, the. board. of s^qol 
commissioners was selected by the council in joint assembly, in practice 
each first brimch councilman selected the school comniissioner from his 
own ward, his nomination being equivalent to tm election by virtue 
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a ao-called '^Muitorial cpurteay;*^ There were 22 wards. 
mayor was also a member of the board ex officio. The sdiocd tm 
miedoner8hi{> was very frequently used as a steppings stone to the 
council or else was giveil to the outgoing councilman by the man who 
had defeated him. •> 

b the conduct of the business of the boaird political e<4^derations 
were of the greatest importance. The president of the board was 
always of the political party having the majority of the membership. 
Id m aking his oonumttee appointments the members of his own party 
received the chairmanships, which carried predominant influence, 
•and a majority of the }daces on the general committees, of which 
there were 30 in 1898. However, eacji member was chairman <rf»the 
local committee for the schools of his own ward, and through courtesy 
was given by tlie one other member of the committee full freedom as 
regards those schools. Those administrative functions which were 
directly or remotely connected with the building up of political influ- 
ence wore guarded closely by the school commissioners and kept for 
the. most part in their own hands. 

The superatendent was relegated. to the rear. * He, was a ''fifth 
wheel." The ordinance provided that he must be a man *'of literary 
and scientific acquirements and of skill and experience In the art of 
teaching," but his duties were limited to visitation, suggestion, and 
reporting. He had little real authority in the conduct of t^chools. 
Teachers and principals looked to the local committeemen, mid in 
some cases to the (diairman of a general committee, for their positions, 
increase in salaries, and additional supplies «and textbooks. That 
which the superintendent accomplished was largely by "moral 
siiasion." He was also by ordinance a member of the examining com/- 
mittee, together with three commissioners and later with the assist- 
ant superintendent. But the ordinance provided that the examina- 
tions should be conducted "in the forms prescribed by the board," 
and the superintendent was powerless in preventing the passing 
of incompetent and poorly prepared applicant^ when any such persons 
abqtiired or possessed the support of a commissioner who could secure 
the support <rf a majority of the committee or of the board. 

The second period , — The charter of 1898 created a department of 
education upon practically the same footing in regard to . freedom of 
duthority is other departments. In consequence, the board of school 
• ^mmissioneis is still limited in the exercise of its authority to an 
, de^e^ oompareid with the authority usually exercised 

^by feh(K4 The following statement relating to the different 

"bAoers and boards vdiich participate in the general control of schools, 
/together' with the principal powers and duties oif each, presents an 
'bdtline 6f the present system of school administration: 
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(1) T1i 6 mayor, wbo . appoints the board of school oommissionen, 
servm upon varibna boards described below, and approves the orili- 
nances of estimates. 

ft) The second branch of the city council, which confirms the ap- 
pointments to the board of school commissioners made by the mayor. 

(3) The first and second branches of the city council, which p««w 

Uie ordinances of estimates. They may reducp but they can not 
increase the amount of any item in the ordinance; neither may they 
introduce any new item. ' / 

(4) The board of estimates, composed of the mayor, the city ' 
solicitor, comptroller, president of the second branch of the city 
council, and president of the board of public improvements, which 
prepares the ordinances of estimates. 


(5) The inspector of buildings, who . has charge of the construction 

and repair of all school buildings and of tlieir fixed equipment. The ' 

responsibility is also placed upon him for securing action by the vari- 
ous commissions and boards mentioned in the succeeding section. 

(6a) The commission for the selection of sites, composed of the 
inayor, comptroller, and president of the board of school commis- 
sioners as head of the department of education. 

(6b) The areliitectural commission, composed of three- members 
appointed by the mayor with the approval of three members of the 
art commission. This commission selects the designs and the archi- ' 
tect for each school building; but tl»e board of school commissioners 
must approve the plans before the construction of the building is ' 
be^n. 


(6c) The board of awards, compowd of the mayor, comptroller 
city reg^trar, city solicitor, and the president of the second branch 
of the city council, whicli opens the bids submitted for the erection of 
buildmgs and awards the contracts. The mayor signs all such 
contracts. ' ^ 

(7) The board of school commissioners, composed of nine members 
serving for six years without pay, three being appointed every even 
num^red year for terms beginning March 1 . A school commissioner 
may ^ removed by the mayor at his pleasure at any time within six 
months after his appointment; after that date he may be removed 
only for cause after charges have been preferred and trial had before 
the mayor. The president of the board. is designated by the mayor, 
at the time of his appointment. . ' 

The powers and duties of the board of school commissioners are 
not clemly drilled. In general they lie in the field between thorn 
^ven the other departments and those given the subordinates of the 
board— the board of superintendents, superintendent of public 
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instruction, supervisor of buildings, and secretary. The boaid is 
oonstituted the o^the department of education. It is em- 

powered to confirm or reject all nominations of teachers, to appoint 
and remove at its. pleasure all officers, secretaries, clerks, and em- 
ployees; to appoint secondary teachers; to fix the salaries of all 
appointees; to remove teachers after charges preferred by superin- 
tendent and trial had ; to instruct the building inspector regarding 
plans for proposed schoolhouses, i*nd to purchase textbooks and sta- 
tionery. In fact, the board has exercis^ full authoi^ within tlio 
field not definitely assigned to other agencies.. It has directed the 
general policy of the schools upon the advice of its professional 
experts and has issued rules and regulations to govern the operations 
of the school plant and the conduct of instruction. 

(8) The board of superintendents is composed of a superintendent 
of public instruction and one or more assistant superintendents 
elected by tlie board of school conunissioners for indefinite terms.. 
The duty of this boiu*d tliat is made most prominent in the charter 
ifl that of *‘the examination of teachers and their nomination to the 
bonrd of school commissioners for appointment or promotion.*' The 
charter emphasizes the board of superintendents as opposed to the 
superintendent, requiring that the board hold regular meetings 
and keep a record of the same, and even going soaf ar as to provide 
that in case of disa^eement its members, may present majority 
and minority reports to the board of school commissioners. The 
ordinary duties of such officers — supervision and inspection, reports, 
advising the board respecting courses of study, te;stbooks, and meth- 
ods of instruction — are also provided for. The^ rules of the board 
strengthen the position of the superintendent. He is named the chief 
executive officer of the board and is authorized to assign and transfer 
all teachersJ^to define their duties, to »mll meetings whenever he deems 
them necessary, and to regulate by orders, wTitten or otherwise, the 
operation of the school system in tiny manner not inconsistent wdth 
the rules. 

(9) The charter provides that the supervisor of school buildings 
shall aid ^he superintendent of public instruction in ascertaining the 
sanitary condition of every school and in reporting to the proper 
authorities what repairs or improvements are necessary, and in addi- 
tion to having general supervision of school buildings hi respect .to 
heating, plumbing, and ventilation he shall perform such other du- 
ties as the board may direct. The board has given him the authority 
to nonun^te engineers, firemen, janitors, and janitresses (there are 
peat numbers of the latter, at least one to every floor in each school 
house), and to remove them without reference to the board. He 
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•iw pMm upon raquiaitionB ifor -npain and equipmdnt ntsdadv. 
priroipals, but his rasponsibility comncted with purahaMe ia ^irfiwuf 
entiroly to fual. He is elected by the 'Sobool comnuasionen'fOTiim' 
ind^nite term. ' ' ~ 

(10) The aecretary of the board of school eontmisaionen is 
in th.6 city charter, but none of hia duties are defined in that-doflo* 
ment. Under the rules of the board he performs the funotiens^of 
clerk in the recording of the proceedings of the board and in altc^* 
ing to that part of the correspondence that has to do with 
affairs. ^ records of the action of the board are in his ehugp, JEIe 
examines vouchers and keeps a nMmorandum account of biUs f*p> 
prov^ by the board. Requisitions for supplies from the ofiSoes of the 
su^rmtendent of public instruction and the supervisor of school 
buildings are either purchased directly by him or through the munic- 
ipal authorities. He is also the custodian olaupplies after tbeir pur- 

chue. He also is elected by the board of schooi conuiussioners for an 
indt^nnite term. 


FINANCIAL 80PPORT OF THB BYSTBIf • 


Tliis portion of the report is divided into three parts: (1) Total 
school expensed; (2) total receipts from general revenues for munici- 
pal purposes; (3) school expenses in detail. 


TOTAL 80UOOL BUEN8JCS. 

The absolute figures upon which all percentages, avera^ costs 
and ratios are based are taken from schedules made out by agents 
of j.he Bureau of the Census after personal investigation o< the records, 
or from the bulletin of that bureau upon statistics of citiw, 1908'! 

The percentages, average costs, and ratios are taken from a study 
of these figures, not yet published, which is in preparation in the 
Bureau of Education. In each of the three parts of the study 
comparison is made between the expenses and receipts of 13 cities’ 
lauding Baltimore, having in 1910 a populaUen of 300,000 nr ovw! 
pie statistics of the various cities are in .all cases for fiscal yeare end- 
ing Mween July 1, 1908, and June 30, 1909; those of Baltimore aw 
for the year ending December 31, 1908. These are the latest satis- ’ 
factor statist^ that are av^able. New York and a few other of 

rt'ir ®™itted because not r^orted by the .Census 

Ofnce m the year referred to. 

As compared with the 12 other cities in tiiis group Bldtiinore’s 
expenses for schools.in 1908 ^ere less per capita of population Uian ^ j 
thoM of any other city except one— Now Orleans. The average cost 
of Baltimore was $3.32, 01 / 94 cents less than the mcklian. 'If Balti- 
more had spent as much^r capita of population as the median city 
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during 1908 she would have inoreaeed her rapendituroe for public 
sohools by almost $516,000. The following table and diagram illus* 
Irate the relative amounts per citpita for each city in the group: 


Tablb \,’—ToUd etpfnm mhooU jmt oa;nta q^populocion, 1908.'^ 


€hici«o, lU 

$4.64 

St. Louli, Mo 

4.20 

Cleveland, Ohio 

4.53 

Baltimnie, Md.. 

3..32 

Detioit, Mich 

4.00 

Buffilo, N. Y 

3.96 

6an Fimncieoo, Oal 

4.26 


Milwaukee, Wm 

$3.66 

Newark, N. J 

6.02 

New Oiieana, La 

2.89 

Weahington, D. C 

6. 40 

Loe Angelee, Gal 

4.76 

MinneapoliB, Mian 

14.78 


•1.00 ss.oo ea.oo $4.60 esoo seoo ar.oo 



^ A comparison of the relative amounts of school expenses and of 
total dty expenses in these 13 cities shows that Baltimore expended 
for school purposes a larger percentage of the total city expenses than 
4 citiee and a smaller percentage than 8. The m'e^an or average 
percentage was 25.9; Baltimore's percentage was 24. In other 
words, in the average, or normal dty, 25.9 cents out of eveiy dollar 
expended for all munidpal purposes went for schools, while in Balti- 
more only 24 cents were so expended. The following table and dia- 
gram present these facts : 


>Tb« of population tn June,. lOOS, u mode bj Um Coaaus OlBoo hofo boon uood to 

aoUagtbaiiidthotoUofwtiif obmpa Thli eftlmateU for Boltimoio 549,017. 



FtSAVOlAL 8UPPOBT Of Tiff SnniC. 


Tabu 2,^Rtiu of Mol $ekooi exptnm to $oial cU^ txptnm, J$08. 

OhicBgo, ni aw 

St. Louis, Ho ,28 

ClevelA&d, Ohio 82 

BAltimora, Md 2i 

Detroit, Mich 28 

BulWo,N. Y 24 

Sea fViuicieco, Os] 20 


HilwEukee, Wie. 
Newmrk,N. J.. ....... 

New Orieens, Le. 
Wiahingtou, D. C. 
Lot Angelee, Otl. 
Hinneepolia, Mixid. 
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OHIOAOO 
ST. UCXJIS 
CLEVELAND 
BALTIMOffE 

DETROIT 
BUFFALO 

SAN FRANCI80O 
MILWAUKEE 


NEWARK 
NEW ORLEANS 

WASHINGTON 
LOS ANGELES 
MINNEAPOU8 


RATIO 


SO 


“***“' **^ TbeT«to«Mi»*ki..io,VMe aitr 

A comparison of npenses for schools and for police in these 13 
cities sho^ra that 2 dties spent smaller relatire amounts for schools 
than Baltimore, while 10 cities were relatively more liberal. For 
police, Baltimore spent only |1.47 for schools, 
wh* the median or average city spent $2.12. The following table 
and diagram present the facts: 
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€ilfc ig ft» . 4 jM 

®t. 1 mi&^ JIo . ^4 . V^iHEl 

49i^^^]!teQid, bliio.. . ........ . 4 .... * 2;44 

«Billtea«,ifd[ .3U'4? 

^troitr Mdb . X12 

3ia%K.N.¥ l.m 

San PVancuco, Cal,...i.... 1.22 


iKJ^ttke©, Wii..4....4.4...v-.... 2^42 


ISew^ffk, N. I., 


• •• #.'. 4'« 4 


e.«s 


Wew Orleuia, L* >«^ai 

(Washington, D. C 

£oe Angeles, CW .'ap® 

Minne^tolis, Minn....... 


i.Qa 


RATIO 
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,CHICA(Sb 
8T. LOUIS 
CLEVELAND 

BALTIMORE 
DETROIT j 

BUFFALO 

SAN FRAN0I8C0 
MILWAUKEE i 
NEWARK 

^liEW ORLEANS 
'WASHlNQtON 
LOS ANQELES 

MINNEAROUS 


IhQ. S.^^'Katio ol aobool expefues to expenses ^or police, baaed on Table 3. Tbe various ratios, 1, 2, etc., 
-^y upcfead be l(»per cent,a»ljer‘oeiit,etc.^ for example, the school expenses of New Orleans Wbre 
301 per cciit of the expenses for pdKOAa 

^Tl^e above facts would suggest that Baltimore did not expend so 
much per capita to maintain its municipal affairs in general as did 
the most of the cities. Upon inquiry it is found that Baltimore 
expended for current expenses a less amount per capita than 10 and 
a greater amoi^t than 2 of the 13 cities. The median city of thw 
group paid $10.02 per capita to carry oh its municipal affairs while 
Baltimore paid* hut $13.29, a difference of $2.73. The • following 
table and diagram represent the facts:* 

( Speolsl Reports of the Bnram of the Census: Ststatlcs of Cities, IMS, p. m? 







L^ '-' - fKom ^'4« _ 

'■ ■ "'¥•■ . 

'^^^^<-~Pv«i>Sit9p^rif>>ni»ifitrffm€nltm4ni^s^^ 

H8.»i 

St-Lonb, MUt... I?.®*; 

€lantoad» oii^ .'.... 16.0». 

fealtiiiwie, 13.28 

Detroit, l^cliit.. 16. 02 

BuMo, N., Y 16. 88 

San Francisco, Cal 23. 68 


Mihnnilnw, Wis. .......... T; . >& fH^ir 

' Sfewki Ni Si ...... .... ..lii i ;'8053!«S 

New. (Mesne, .Ifc :..,..;.,i;-... .BNft- 

WMtoing*oi»,®;a....... )^,ja, 

Los Angeles, (3al.... JS^M 

Ifinn^polis, Minn 



»6 ftIO SIS $20 


MSS 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
CLEVELAND 
BALTIMORE 
DETROIT 
BUFFALO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
MILWAUKEE 
NEWAR||C 
NEW CmLEANS 
WASHINGTON 
LOS ANGELES 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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Fro, l-'AiboanUi per ospita of population expended fc»“ general and special servtea expenaw; bused on 

Table 4. These expenses Include practically aU'Current expenses. 

Had ^altaiore^s cf|pense per capita for all mumdpiiJ.']g!iijpQ 
eqiualed tl6.02, the inediaa oi* avemge par capita for the ^tip pf 
cities, and had the department of education expended 
or average proportion of the total city expenses, about 1390,000 
would have been added to the support of the schools. 

TOTAL AEOEIFTS FKOM 0^£B4L WJ,VBNXJB0^ 

In^iQuoh as Baltimore did not expend for it© schools or f<t»* 
^uniltiparM^ 1^ the averagO or hormri‘ 

it to j^rtihent to inquire itottd tho credit side df mntifeipA.^ ' 

h atudy of" receipt© generaf revehues in dltie© Of 
300, {Mid ^optliation or over in the *tJhited States in 1908, whhdt 
forined ow odnt of the 
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that Balt^ capitfii of pop^tion, 

whilfe tl)ose of the median or arer^ge city were $18.07, The same 
capita for Baltimore during 1908 as that enjoyed by the median 
dby would have added to iim receipts over $960,000. The following 
toble represents the facts in this matter and also shows the amounts 
per capita of population that each of the various cities obtains from 
each principal source of revenue: 

Tasu 6 .— rotoi amounts and amounts per oapiia received from each of the principal 
sources of revenue in 1908 , 

[Tb« amounts an taken from eoeciBl nnorti of the Bureau of tbe Census: Statistics of Cities, IMS, pp. 
lM-193; tne population figures from p. 343.1 


No. 


Cities. 


Estimated , 
population. 


CMoago, B1 

St. Loutt, Ho 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Baltimore, Md...... 

Betratt,!^.. ...... 

Buffalo, N. Y r. 

San Franolspp, Cal. . 

Milwaukee, WIs 

Newark. N.J 

New Orleans, La.... 
Washington, D.C... 

Los Angeles, Cal 

Minneapolis, Hlnn. . 


Cities. 


Chicago, m 

St. Lo^, Mo 

Cleveland, Ohio.... 
Baltimore, Md..... 

Detroit, Mloh 

Buffalo, N, Y...... 

San Franolioo.Oal, 
Milwaukee Wls.... 

NewarkLMCj 

Newdfinii8,La... 
Washington, D. C.. 
Los An^es, Cal. 


2,002,809 

M6*809 

523,187 

649,079 

429. 

405,714 

403,836 

850,853 

322,784 

839,207 

82i;i28 

270,491 

286,241 


AUraoelpto. 

Taxes. 

Licenses and 
p^mlts. 

Total. 

Per 

capita. 

Total. 

* Per 
capita. 

Total. 

1 

Per 

papita. 

$41,546,465 

110.95 

$31,843,470 

' $15.25 

$8,608,014 

$4.12 

18,709,983 

20.71 

11,773,330 

: 17.67 

1,405,724 

2.25 

9,345.285 

17.88 

7,628,341 

14.69 

1,329,358 

2.54 

8,063,040 

16.82 

7,618.725 

13.69 

002,959 

1.65 

7,037,586 

16.40 

6,457,966 

1 12.70 

867,432 

2.03 

7,490,983 

18.49 

6,666,446 

1 16.18 

700,633 

1.75 

9,885,018 

23.35 

7,073,395 

1 17.55 

1,582,537 1 

1 3.03 

6,142,214 

17.50 

4,850,662 

; 13.87 

869,525 

2.48 

5,826,020 

18.07 

8,732,874 

11.57 

615,199 

1.91 

5,848,151 

17.79 

4.771,561 

14.50 

734,212 

2.23 

12,168,878 

37.93 

5^100,874 

16.12 

644,750 

2.01 

5,273,272 

19.63 

8,446,268 

12.78 

717,504 

2.66 

4,633,924 

16.20 

3,868,398 

18.66 

483,334 

1.69 


Estimated 

population. 


2,092,869 

665,802 

528,187 

549,079 

426,592 

405,714 

402,836 

350,852 

322,784 

820,207 

321,138 

270,401 

286,241 


Fines and forfeits Subventions and Other subventions 
I grants for education, and grants and gifts. 


Total. 

capita. ! 

1 

1 Total. 

Per 

capita. 

i ■ 

! 

Total. 

Per 

capita. 

$648,700 

$0,263 

$340,585 

$0,164 

$204,706 

10.099 

107,020 

.161 

283.243 

.425 

140,586 

.211 

23,001 

.467 

261,566 

.481 

111,115 

.213 

9,569 

.174 

531,787 

.960 


12,334 

.280 

670,119 

1.670 

29,746 

.069 

36,020 

.086 

146,708 

.359 

53,086* 

.131 

33,718 

.064 

074,194 

.167 

19,683 

.048 

66,106 

.160 

263,393 

.751 

93,580 

.238 

23,672 

.073 

1,360, 2M 

.421 

94,482 

.293 

82,485 

.098 

185,257 

.663 

121,239 

.369 

112,087 

.349 

2,697,137 

8.408 

$,643,064 

1.103 

66,147 

.245 

1,029,542 

3.813 

13,721 

.061 

57,616 

.202 

210,196 

.736 

14,380 

.060 


Prom the above table it will be seen that Baltimore^ as compared 
with other cities, secured the smaUest amount per capita from licenses 
^ permitf, was fifth in the amount per capita received from taxes, 

fipM>ad,^JorWts, and t^ in 
llflSifiw fern' subventions grants ftoiii, ot'her 

fl'f i - received from sulb= 

^ grants f^r 0t]hi^r pui^ses> Had iOaltimore received as 

licrat^ an4 permits as the median city, about 
hwn added.'to its resources' jin 1908; isnd had as 





miieh been raiii^ per ei)>ita .from taxes as the uiedian^ 

S445|000 would have been a^ed to its available funds for 490$^; 
While it is truoi on the other hand, that the subvention received’from 
the State for educational purposes was paid by tiiis city, and stiU 
more in addition, as the State school tax, the' same may be said of 
^ other cities. In fact it seems almost universally true that cities pay> 
fmore into the State treasuries than they receive back from them,; 
and it is altogether probable that Baltimore fares no worse in this 
respect than most cities. 

EXPENSES IN PlCTAU.. 

The various items of expense of a city school system should be 
judged from two standpoints; First, as to the distribution of the 
total expenses among the various schools and activities and the 
various objects necessary to their operation; second, as to the unit 
costs of the various schools, activities, and objects for which expeni^r 
were incurred. 

The following table shows (1) the median or average perbentagciS 
pf the total expenses that were expended in 1908-9 in 13 of the 
cities of the United States of 300,000 population and over for each 
of the principal divisions of school expenses; (2) the same for Balti- 
more for 1908; (3) the divisions* in which there was an excesd**!!! 
Baltimore of expenses above the average percentage and the amoimts 
thereof; and (4) the divisions in which there was a deficiency 
the amoimts thereof. 



Principal dtvhlom. 

'Median per* 
oentaigesof 
toW ex- 
penses in 
aUdtlea. 

Median per- 
oentamof 
total ex- 
penses In 
Baltimore. 

Exoemsln 

Baltimore. 

DefldcD- 

efcsln 

Baltimort. 

General oontrol 1 

2.6 

77.6 

112 

8.6 

2.8 

2.2 

78.4 

112 

1.2 

10 



Elementary flohods 

ai 

Secondary soboob 


Nonn^, evening, vaoatton, and apeclal schools 

MIsoeUaoeoas expenses 


2.1 

Total 


100.0 

100.0 

2.6 

t.6 





* ITodw feowtl oontrol are Inolat^ expenses of board of edocatloD, of flnaooe olBoee, of itiperlnteiid* 
eoCs oflloe, and other overhead oharfw. ^ 

As measured solely by the standard pf other cities combined, Balti- 
more gave too large a part of her lixnited funds to elementary schckda 
and to misc^aneouB expenses, > P>vp<>i^on ^ graeral 

control norioiUkl, ereijii^, vacation, and sp^d 
exactly the correcjk proportion tb ft^ndi^ ichpob. . pi^y a mtiep . 
of the 13 gaV(9 a bigw proportion to elemimtary achools, ihd 9'^vie; 
lees, wl]^e 1 other city gave a laignc ' proportion to' miscelluieous 
the othi^ hand only '4' <4tiee gave leas for general'iOM^ 




•‘Wii'iiaiW'ffcWiatoi'^tbW I 






1^ ‘iJCMWli^ iav<rt^wsd 'ia^ te Ihriiit^ (yttoitM^^ of 

«^-^«olM)d tod^ activitiefei d^rir* pafH^ctilte’ notfijfe'. %# mo@t 
ei»poti80> the Byiiwose syetwm wee 

»Rftt ittnU ’Pwo 'Bffld sk^aathe 'pte ceavof- tie ttrtW estpeuBti went 
ftif* fc!i& pffisptose, 1.4' per cent grea^ than an any othi^ oS^ and 2i3 
per cent more than the median, dr average, for the group of dtiee. 
The next ^eatest excess was for textbooks,, stationery, and supphes: 
1 per cent in the secondary scMooIs and O.S per cent in the elementary 
sehools. No other city spent so large a percentage for rent, although 
Minneapolis spent but one-tenth of 1 per cent? less, while 3 cities 
spent more for element^ tests, ate., than did Baltimore. The 
nest widest departure p?(^ctionately was Im: fuel in the ele- 
lOentMy., sehools, but one city, Washington, spending a larger pro- 
portion for this purpose. ,The amount of the percentage in Bdtimore 
was 3 per cent, in Washington 3.2 per cent. 

- As regards the proportion of the total, expenses devoted to salaries 
<rf toacbeta in dementaiy' schools, Baltimore gave more than 8 cities 
and ,1«8 than, 4. The entire list of cities, with the percentages of the ‘ 
total expenses, follows: Cleveland, Ohio, 46.8; Washington,, D. C., 

St. Itouis, Mo., 53.7; New Orlewis, La., 
67.8; CSiieago, Ml., 58; Detroit, Mich., 58.4; 
Baltimore, Md., 58.5; Milwaukee, Wis., 68.6; Minneapolis, Minn., 
60.?; San Francisco, Cdl.; 61; Los Angeles, Cal., 63.7. 

While, after rent, ‘textbooks, and fuel, the proportion of the total 
expenses piud to elementary teachers constituted the next greatest 
ekeeiil^&bove the mediian, or average, percentage paid for this pur- 
pose by the group, it must not be forgotten that Baltimore, had a 
tew scale of expenses, and that for this reason the average cost pw 
oS^d for tiiose puiposes was low as compared with the other cities, 
aa will be seen when comparisons of average costs are mode. This 
Ihfci ateo makes the deficiencies in percentages of total expenses all 
frdm the standpoint of average cost than would appear 
from the average cost figures taken alone. It klso fefiows that should 
Kit of expenses be raised, the, percentage of expenses for fuel 

if lowtSf^' fliir it would hot be heetthtuy to 
fiiteteMfe m tetlikl idif these putpowfeah^^ the percent- 








0»2- pNftf oentj or 0.7 'por oekit le^^thcm ttio medi^ or 6Terftg€^ilf€il& tbi> 
3.5 per centj or 1 pttP eont^ le^ thaa iite average; a!M 
lasf 0.01 per cent, or I'.l'piwr cfeM leifi ttaan the averse. ‘ 

With leM money to spend, a lower scale of 
was ^e necessaiy result. The extended variations from the stand^d 
distnbntion of expenses was shown above. It would be expected 
that the items showing low percentages would have low average coists 
and that the items eflioidng pettefttisges have the highest 
average coste. But difibrettees ih enw^ factors aflfect 

the averages and this does pot aiw^ys^ follow; 0n the whole;, how- 
ever, the scale of expenses in Bajltimoro was ao^lpw as to cause low 
avei^e costs even for items that have an eScasa in percentage of 
expenses. 

This is'true of total' expeii^ 'of dlbrnentary scttoob and- of salaries 
of teachers in elementory sdloote,-to^»^ ofiriac^ 
lowest average costs’ of- bUk the cittes; This is^ oan^d in part by/ the 
large enrollment in the elemental^ schools* The iello wing tables and 
diagrams show the exact figpres and relationsliips. To have brodght 
up the expenses of elementary schools from $18.7! per pupil to the 
median amount for all of the 10 cities included — $26.54 — would have 
required an additional expenditure for the year of about $600,000. 
Of this amount in order to have brought up the average salary of 
teachers ffom $13.95 to $20.36 per pupil about $500,000 per year 
would have been required. . 


Table S.-r-Per capUa coats qf total txptnm of elementary baaed on enrollments 

Chicago, 111 1 $26.77 

St. Louia, Mo. 23. 17 

Baltimore, Md 18. 7 1 


Detroit, Mich 26. 31 

Buffalo, N.Y.... 22.61 


San FranciBco, Cal |33f. 67 

Newark, N. J * 28.19 

Washington, D. C. 31.32 

Los Angeles, Cal 25. 40 

Minneapolis , Minn 27. 11 


SI 0.00 


820.00 


830.00 


OHICAQO 
ST. LOUIS 

BALTIMORE 

DETROIT 

BUFFALO 


NEWARK 




















■■■■■ 






^■Hi 


! IlflillRPl 


SiBCTig 91^^ 



LGB^AN^EUS. 










hated mti^rpUment. 

. mm 

. i8.se 1 

1 SauFraadsco', Cal.,., 
1 Newark, N. J 


. 13. d5 

Waabiogton,. D. C..... 

21 24 

. 20.20 ! 

Loo. Angeles, Cal, 


. 14.32 ' 

Minneapolis. Minn... 

20.62 


SI 0.00 


CHICAGO 

ST. UOUIS 

BALTIMORE 

DETROIT 

BUFFALO 

BAN FRANCISCO 

NEWARK 

WASHINGTON 

LOS ANGELES 

MINNEAPOLIS 


SSO.OO 


«0 


Flo. «. Per cspiU cosU ol salartes of teochen in^dementary schools, based on enroUment; based on 

The following table brings together these facts and others relating 
to low average costs in elementary schools. While the computations 
are in the rough, they are sufficiently accurate for the purpose. The 
enrollment of the elementary schools in Baltimore is figured as 76,500 
in each case, « * 


Items. 

Median 
average 
costs, all 
cities. 

1 

IBaitimore’s 
1 average 
1 costs. 

r- 

i Unit 
differences. 

Total 

Baltimore 

deficiencies. 

Total 0 Sjpeos 8 s 

Salaries, teachers’ 

Simwrvi^ 

et«v salaries * 

/•dtora’ supplies aod sundry expenses of maintenance 

asuS operattoo . 



$26.64 

$18.71 

17.83 

1600,000 

'20.36 

.366 

1.73 

.37 

.06 

.00 

.20 

^13. M 
.04 
1.33 

Trace. 

.00 

.03 

V .14 

6.41 

.326 

.41 

.37 

.06 

.06 

.06 

600,000 

26,000 

34.000 

28.000 
4,000 
4,600 
4,600 

Apparabu and manual training eouipment^ 

Bepalra uid replacement of equipment 


at leaet; $2,6j000 more should be 
^ supervision of elemenliaiy schools ip order to 

1^ Bal^tim^ ra hpar wiith otlfier cities. , Ak the average cost per 
ga^or ShiwBhdsibfi df seimhda^ favorably with 

cost bf olhw cities, Beltiinore beihg the median city ho 
ti^'pertjculal'brKlJtch of superviBion is required.- 

" : "'"■.’"'-"j • • - '*■ .r-' . 








TynfT 


nHAvoui. empoKs of laa bxbisic. 




It should be remembered, howerer, that the percentage of the total 
expenaeB which was expended in Baltimore for the 8upe^intendent8^ 
office was below the average. 

Expansion in the board of superintendents’ office is demanded if 
Baltimore is to meet the standard set by other cities. Our statistics 
do not permit us to fix the exact amount of increase; but< it should be 
at least $10,000, and most probably $20,000, per y^ar. This amount 
added to the ^25,000 for elementary schools makes a total of from 
$35,000 to $45,000 required for increased supervision of all classes of 
schools in order that Baltimore’s practice may be in agreeiflent with 
that of other cities of her class. 

While the percentage of expenses devoted to secondary schools was 
the median amount, the average cost of these schools in Baltimore 
was above the median, due tp. the comparatively small enrollment in 
the high schools. The median vaverage cost per pupil for the group 
was $64.39, and for Bidtimore $72.82, a difference of $8.43 per pupll^ 
or an excess of about $31,000. While this shows that the secondary 
schools were more adequately supported for each pupil enrolled than 
any other part of the system, nevertheless it was no more than was 
properly due this type of schools. 

On the other side of the account is an item that must not be lost 
sight of — rent. A large portion of the amount expended for this 
purpose — $47,089— would have been spent by other cities for other 
objects. 
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score AKD> OMUHIZATIOH Of TBB SYSTEM OF SDUCAXION. 
SCOPE OP SYSTEM. 

(8m dkgmni oppttfM.) 

The fallowing statietioa show the scope of the system. All of the 
Tftrious parts are well adjusted to each, other, except the kiiidar- 
g*rteii< which is not an int^ind pact of th* system: ^ 

Gn>ui»: 

'■ WMte... 

Oolorad'. ■ 


> 


i'- 




19 

3 


I" 

r 


$ 

P- 


22 


4 

23 


KementarY buildings ; 1Q5 

dlaafcroomB (approxlxnBte) i «tnn 

iHpaiatoryctocsiKnwi 

Prepazmtnry claam 

Seconds^ schools; 

White (female) 2 

White (male)...:..., 2 

ColoTed (male and female). \ 

Training schools: 

White ' 1 

•- Colored * 1 


2 

20 


'Cooking centers 

Manual training centers T ^ . 17 

Kindergarten claam 21 

Ungraded classes 3 j 

Special classes 5 

Evening schools: , 

Secondary — 

White 2 

Colored >...... 1 



Elementary- 

White 9 

Colored ** 5 


3 


14 


Cooking centers (white) ^ iq 

. 44 




i 



SECONDARY SOHOOLS 


•236 


[osi] 


PREPARATORY CLASSES 
□ ' □ 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS BY CROUPS 


nn 




Parental school 








OBOAKIZATION OF ADUlMISTBAnON. 

(Bm dkgram opporito.) 

On page 32 may be found a statement of the authority of the 
boafd of superintendents wd of the superintendent. In fact, the 
superintendeht and assistant superintendents act as a unit, wiA the 
superintendent as tbe directing' head wd the asristant superintend-, 
ents as the' extensions of his eyeis and hands. The superintendmt ! 
porforms at .wBl the identical 'functions that ordinarily would be 
p^ormed by the asostonts. in matters of routine upon -.rrbidi 
polidee have beoi determined, the >assiataat auperintendenta act 
with -fraedoin. If an unusual application of antesteblishedipoH^, 
a modification of such policy, or the determination^of amewjpblny 
is -involved, <t^ matter is Mted>upon by the eupermtohdenti wiidler 
a meetiiig -<^ the board of superintendents. Such conditions Tsquiie 
very >sIose personal relations amopg all . membere of ithe » boa rd’'of 
superintendents. . tp . 

supervisor>of practice and-her eesistants form'cme-df tiie three - 
divisions df’the tvaining^sehool faculty. For matters partaihug.-tp 
the practioe -teaching of trainingf«ehool pupils -or other thing8>eon- 
nect^ with the training sohool they are m^^oDsible'-to. theipiinsipAl 
of the training sohool, but-the'aasbtant'supervisors-of praotice^ota 

be reached only through the supervisor of practice. , 1 ^ 

superrisor of practice and her assistants are responsible to the 
supeiin^dent alone in niatters pertaining to the supervision of 
substitutes aftw they . have completed the training-school course. 

The broken lines leading to and from the group principal 
that the desired relations have not as yet been efiectively estab- 
lished. The vice principal exercises little control over the teachers, 
none relating to supervision of instructors. 
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PBOQBS8S OF PUPOJB THROUGH THE COURSE. * 

(8m <U«gnm oppoaitt.) 

Clmes are formed 8ach half year. The pupils are divided into 
three groups ac<?ording to ability to perform the work whenever 
the munber of pupils permits such division. Otherwise, into two 
divisions or not at all, as the numbers dictate. In certain groups 
particularly in one, the course of study has been adapted to each 
grade c^f ability. This may be considered as the ideal toward which 
all groups are approaching, although veiy imperfectly in some groups. 

Pupils of highest ability are admitted to preparatory classes at the 
close of the sixth grade. Such pupils may Complete the twelfth 
grade in five years, except those that enter the Polytec^c Institute. 
Graduates of this school are admitted, however, as sophomores to 
L^hig^ and Sibley (Cornell), and those’ who have completed the 
eleventh * grade are ^admitted as freshmen to these institutions. 
There are no preparatory classes for colored pupils, /y 

• 46 
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MINIMUM AMOUNT OF WORK 
MEDIUM AMOUNT. OF WORK 
MAXIMUM AMOUNT OF WORK 
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V^. 9.^PiograN pupila thrp^ tha Wane ot atud^: ' 






^ ^ ^ <?a«PT£R m. 

THE MAIN TOPICS OF THIS REPORT, RELATING TO 
TRAINING AND INSTRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY DAY 
SCHOOLS. 

A. THE iRTsT^ of supervision. 
coiijQmQiiajN iTdb PAST 

At the tioie of the adoption of the new charter and the reorganiza*- 
ijVA,' tiQQ of' the 8cho«d dcparfenent, m it appears from such information 
■f 'As we have gathered, the System of supervision for the schools of the 
city of Baltimore was ahiogether iHado'|uatp. There were at that time 
.. (1899) 1,802 teachers employed and 65,289 pupils enrolled in the 
schools. For general supervision of the work of this large number 
of teaohers'thede was one supemtendemt of schools and one assistant 
superintendent. The idze and iwethod of election of the board of 
school commii^oners at that time, and the limitations upon the 
^t’wers of the sSpervisoiy officers, as well as the very magnitude of the 
school system, sradered it^impossifale for theee two men to give an 
. effective professional supervision to the schools of the city. The 
I^er buskew ^nd .educationail prohlenss of the system as a whole 
f/A naturally absorbed, the greeter (pert of their time and energy. 

I; ^ schools themselyos there was one principal for each depart- 
1^; Jhent, awe and female, of each grammar and pdmpy school; there* 
i;^, Nm U8«% one and'sometwm two, for each floor of a 
L.s buildkg,; end not infrequently -tht^ were, under this arrangement, 
Iv j f*®® 1’*^ t® ^O'#'in?n(^6h(to,a,aiilgki8chodlhouse, -.vJJach principal 
|§|,: 7 ;t*U 8 ht a.'clase, hnt where 'Seven or more’teadhers 'were''uiider his core, 
an assistant .was pro'vided for two "hours in the day, during which 
time the^lmdpAl'Wasmipeoted to impervise^t^^ of tire teachers. 

^ In praotiep, ^wever, the pksip«ds exendapd only inonainal control 


fc,' tha^fowj tea#n^/^, JiW:-arfpool pr They were' prln- 

tMi.. MX;; lime 'ih^ ■ tiras- 

K'^-iduplicetibn of work in the same hmJdingi-and, although a uniform 
»^Urse -of ,:Studypari|»do-^W^j^^ 

were supervisoni of ^b^tilwnl^Mts of mstiraction (music, 
sewing, and phyticifl iisdnkg)7^ i^ they introduced some- 
of miifhrml^ pU|ppi| i$^^ special 

Ihfnr 'worlr 


a:? 
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was of neceasity but little related to' the great bulk of elementary 
school instruction and management and probably influenced it but 
little. 

Each high school had a principal of its own, who looked after its 
supervision. These schools, however, were but loosely related to the 
elementary schools. For a long time the high schools examined the 
pupils coming from the elementary schools to see if they wei^.pre* 
pared for high*school instniction. 

PRESENT POUCT AND PRACTICE. 

With the reorganization of the school system following the adop- 
tion of the charter of 1898, a new system of school supervision was 
instituted; An experienced superintendent of schools w;a8 called from 
another city. T^lie different schools were organized into a number of 
school groups, and two additional assistant superintendents were 
after a time employed. For each of the groups of schools a group 
principal, devoting all of his time to supervision and work related 
thereto and made responsible directly to the sfiperintendent of 
schools, was put in charge. At present 104 of the 106 elementary- 
school buildings are arranged in 21 groups (18 white and 3 colored). 
Those groups vary in size from one of 48 to one of 106 teachers, the 
average being 72 teachers. 

The following table shows the number of elementary-school build- 
ings and the number of teachers in each group; 



Qroupc. ^ 

Build- 

lop. 

Teacbera. 

A ; 

6 

4 

6 

6 

4 

5 

6 

78 

83 

W 

' 106 
76 
71 
74 
88 
80 
10 
87 
03 

B ;* * 

C 

D 

B . 

F ;*”■ 

I ' * 


K 

L(notAgroup> 

N 



Oroupc. 


O 

P 

S;;;;:::;:; 

V 

V 

w 

X (colored).. 

V (colored). , 
Z (colored).. 

Total.; 


Build- 


106 


Teaobata. 


48 

01 

08 

86 

01 

76 

m 

80 

71 

08 


A group of schools consists ordinarily of a central school, enrolling 
cldldren in the upper grades, and a number of primary schools, whose 
pupils go to the cmitral school after cnmpletii^ three or four years of 
work. : In.tbe newer and larger buildi^, however, all of the grades 
are coininoiidy, found under one roof. All of the schools of a group 
are rj^aitled as practically one school, being managed by one (^up) 
principal. • In disciplinary and executive matters the principal is 
^Ice. principal in each building. Each teacher is. 
directly responsible tp .the principhl, and tiuougb bun to the superin- 

tonciant. V 
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, ^ iateoductk)^ of UiO girOtlp syateth df Supervision ineAed an f 
Mviuice 1»ward effective supervision for the schools of Baltimore. 
The good results obtained under it were evident to the commission 
and ware frequently mentioned by teachers who have worked under 
both systems. It has brought into the school system its first unify- 
ing^ supervision, except in the few special subjects of instruction for 
which special supervisors were already employed. 

The number of such supervisors, compared with 12 years ago, is 
shown by the following table : ’ . ' 


Speoial supervisors. 


lliiikjfupwlsors.... 

pnwrto* tdpehieon 

Aaustants In drawing 

sewing supervisors 

lfanaal4ninipg lupervlsort . 


Totals. 


32 


1011 


4 
I 

10 

I 

5 
1 



The special supervisors travel about from group to group, meeting 
the teachers of the city by grades rather than by groups, and i«- 
structmg them in subject matter as well as in methods of presentar 
The subjects covered by these special supervisors, however, ' 
added together do not represent more than 20 per cent of the 
work of the eight years of elementaiy-school instruction. For the 
80 per cent or more of instruction remaining, and involving nearly 
all of the general administrative problems of group and school 
supervision, dependence must be had almost entirely upon the 
, group principals. 

So far M close personal supervision of the elementary schools by 
. the superintendent of public instruction and his assistant superin- 
tendents is concerned, the size and extent of the school system of 
the city of Baltimore (about 1,550 teachers and . supervisors being 
employed, with about 80,000 children enrolled, and the 105 ele- 
mentary-sclteol buildings being scattered over an area of approx- 
imately 30 square miles) make this manifestly impossible. If the 
superiMendept and his three assistants should attempt to spend 
‘ ‘half a day with each teacher in the ^choob;, and should do nothing 
♦Isft during the time the schools are in session during each year, it 
WoWld jrequird nearly four ye^rs end a half for each one to make the 
IbUnd ofite. It would require more than a year to make the round, 
each teachqc were visited by only one member of the board of 
Bup^tendents, the membeipa of that board devoting the whole of 
each school day to this business exclumvely. 













Under tb««e oonditions the board superintendents can at " 
on^ indicate a policy and procedure, in general terms, and must of 
necessity depend very latgdy upon the several group- principals to 
carry such policy and procedure' into effect within their reepeotivif' 

• groups. The group principals thus become, in a way, the key to the 
whole situation. In so far as they are educationally efficient and 
assume a helpful and cooperative attitude toward the school adminia- 
tration, much can be accomplished j but in so far as they are lacking 
in educational insight and effectiveness, or assume a different attitude, 
little or nothing of a constructive nature can be made effective. 

(See Fig, 8.) 

CRITICISII. 

Tlie commission has been impressed with the large amount of general 
constructive work which has been accomplished, under such rondi- 
tions, by the board of superintendents, with the cooperation of group 
principals. '1 ho first unfavorable criticism which we would present 
is that the supervision is inadequate in amount. This will appear 
from the following table, showing the provision for school supervision 
in Baltimore along with that in other cities with which Baltimore 
may fairly be compared: 

Table S.— Ratio ij uacheri to tuperviting offieeri in cities oj 300,000 population and | 

over, 2920 , ' ? 


I 


New York.... 

Chtcam 

Pbl^elpbtft., 

81. Louis 

Boston 

Cleveland 

Baltimore. . . . 

Pittsburg 

Detroit. 


Teachers.! 


Bullalo.. .:.... 
Ban Franolsoo. 

MUwaukee 

Cin cinna ti... . . 

Newark....... 

New Orleans.. 
Washington... 
Los Angeles... 
UlnneapoUs. . . 


0. 104 
4,797 

1. «87 
2,779 
1,930 
1,778 

. 1,371 
1,399 
1,011 
1,034 
1,150 
1,238 
1,266 
1,039 
1,669 
1,227 
1,062 


Number of ' 

wMMiww. ropeijiiinf 


936 
286 , 
200 
124 

95 
123 

56 

63 
101 

79 

96 
70 

118 

64 
96 
43 
83 
73 


18 

21 

17 

18 
19 
18 
33 
26 
14 
19 
11 
16 
11 
30 
11 
39 
18 
18 


‘Number of In klndewtens, dy elementary and high ahhoois, sohoob tor the trstoldg of 

teachers, schoob tor exceptional children, ana teachers of special subjects. 

^fvHS^^**^???'.*^****^** assbt^t superintendents, prinottMtb of elementary and high 
•obooto, gttdK^btor the tralnbg of teachers, whodevotebaUor more thu half of their time to superrlsuS. 

Some teachers were inclined to assert that too much uncertainty 
e^sts r^arding the exact policy of the superintendent in respect to 
spme important matters of instruction and administration. It would 
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liildoubtodfy bewall to tnake use of a more effectiTe m eans for keep- 
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ing tile teasers in touch with the policy ot the system. The usual 
method employed for acquainting teachers with the wishes of the 
superintendent is the circular of information which is mailed to vice 
principalsi and by them posted on the bulletin board. Teachers' 
meetings are confined to a few groups, and meetings for teachers . of 
particular .^des are now unusual. To bring this all about, addi- 
tional general supervisory officers should be provided. 

The group system of school administration, while possessing cer- 
tain advantages from the standpoint of the grouping and grading of 
children, is nevertheless at best a somewhat imperfect plan of school 
supervision, ft is found in only a few cities — Boston, New Haven, 
Washington, Indianapolis, and Baltimore. Except* in Washington, in* 
none of the cities using the plan do the group principals have so 
many teachers to look after as in Baltimore, as is shown by the follow- 
ing table: • 


Number of teachers to the group. 


Cities. 


Average. ' Highest. Lowest. 


Baltimoce... 

BotUm 

IndlanapoUs. 
N^w Haven.. 
Washington.. 


72 


0) 


80 

45 ! 

91.6 


0) 


106 


56 

113 


1 No data at hand. 


0) 


15 

35 

85 


The general practice elsewuere is to have a principal for each 
school building, and wherever the building has 10 or more teachers 
the rules of boards of education for the different cities generally pro- 
vide that the principal shall have all of his time free for supervisory 
work. 

We find that a teacher in Baltimore rarely submits the program f 
rf studies in her grade to afay superior officer. There are often ^ 
uneconomical arrangements' of subjects, such as a penmanship period 
directly after opening exercises, or a, physical-culture period follow-^ 
ing a recess. 

I .Our second unfavorable criticism is that the supervision exercised 
by the several group principals seems to us extremely variable in 
quality, and accordingly lacking in anything like uniform professional 
j^eotiveness. 

' Cfmup autonomy is one of the marked characteristics of the schools 
iBaltimore. It seems a safe generalization to say that there are 
about as many school systems as there are group .principals. In 
^ipcui^y it is very desirable that a freedom of action on the 

A clear distinction, however, 


^ " - j ^e more tiiaii is required and 
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license to da as one pleases^, Local and individual liberty has in the 
past' been excessive in the schools of Baltimore. The .school admin- 
istration h^ been compelled to proceed with great caution, to use 
suggestion uutead of authority, and to exercise an undue amount 
of patience in dealing with individuals. What superintendents of 
schools elsewhere are accustomed to ask of principals and teachers, 
and to expect them to do — not because it is a command, but because 
the judgment and larger knowledge of the executive officer is re- 
spected, and his authority is upheld— the superintendent in Balti- 
more must offer largely as a suggestion, explain its. merits to his 
group principals, and then frequently wait for them voluntarily to 
put the suggestion into effect. The different school groups naturally 
reflect to a large degree the spirit and attitude of the group principal. 
In the majority of the groups there is an apparent willingness' on the 
part of ^he prinbipals to cooperate with the superintendent in mat- 
ters which are deemed best for the system. In some cases, howeveri 
there; is an apparent lack of readiness to follow explicit directions! 
It seems to us clear that in some of the groups the group supervi- 
sion fails to second, vigorously and intelligently, the supervision 
from the central office. Such supervision is that of the letter rather 
than that of the spirit, and the teachers of such groups, though faith- 
ful and earnest, lack that pedagogic insight and professional enthusi- 
asm which is so contagious when possessed by a school principal. 

We may repeat that the commission does not concern itself with 
individuals. Its criticism is wholly impersonal, such observation as 
it has made of individual instances being used solely for the forma- 
tion of judgments concerning the system as a whole, these judgments 
in turn serving as the basis for recommendations concerning possible 
improvements. 

Baltimore has now to integrate the different school groups into 
a united system. Between the schools of each group there is a 
uniformity that docs not exist between the schools of different 
groups. In other words, the unification which has thus far been 
attained is a vertical one. The groups need now to be brought 
together by a horLzontal unification. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. ^ 

The commission believes that one of the most pressing needs of the 
, schools, m Baltimore is a very material increase in the supervisory 
.force. While the commission does not desire to make too specifiq 
recommendations, it does, however, believe that it should indicate a 
few of the more obvious an^ immediate needs. These needs may be 
enunierated as follows ; 

(a) An increase in the number of assistant superintendents, one of 
, whom might be th^ principal of the white teachei^V training school. 
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(d) The creation of a staff of pncnaiy school superrisors and some 
hiorease in the staff of special supenrisors. 

Xe) In all elementary schools having 20 or more teachers, with all 
of the grades represented, it might be well to have a principal to 
devote all of his or her time to the supervision of instruction. 

The question of cost naturally enters into all of these proposals. 
In a previous section (pp. 42, 43) it was shown that in order to spend 
an amount comparable to the median amount spent by other cities for 
supervision in 1908, Baltimore would have been required to spend 
from $35^000 to $45,000 more than was then used for this purpose. 
It has been estimated by the commission that the total expense <»f 
securing the additional assistant superintendents and supervisors 
suggested under a and 6 would be less than $36,000. This would 
Represent an added one-fourth of 1 per cent to the present cost of the 
school system, an ainOunt that is insignificant when compai^ with 
the benefits to be denved from it. 


The commission recommends that the aiithority of the l>oard of, 
superintendents in all matters pertaining to supervision should be 
naaterially strengthened. The policy of suggestion and recommenda- 
.tion wliich this board has heretofore followed has much to recon^iend 
it, but it has decideil limitations, and progress under it, though sub- 
Itantial, is frequently slow. It is desirable that the schools of Balti- 
more make more rapid progress than has thus far been made, and 
one of the means for accomplishing this must be this increased 
authority. 

It may not bo out of place for the commission to suggest tJiat in 
the primary schools the superintendent needs for his assistants a 
small group of capable women of experience. The work of primary 
schools is essentially and naturally the work of women. It is need- 
less to say that such women should be well trained, broad-minded, 
sincere, and sympathetic. To secure suqh women good salaries 
must be paid, for the supply throughout the country is by no means 
equal to the demand. 


In order to secure persons properly qualified for all of these impor- 
tal^t positions, larger salaries. than are now paid should be provided. 
There should be no mistaken local pride about going outside of Balti- / 
more to secure $uch persons, and it would be well if some wore drawn 
to Baltimore from other city School systems. The new points of view 
and the new methods of work which such , individuals would bring 
woidd tend to greatly improve the school system. 



TSM TBAOHUro fOBGB- Al^rnS TBAlNINO» - ^ K " - 
B. THE TBACHINO FORGE AND ITS TRAININO. 
coirDiTioRS m the Fast. 

The commission has been repeatedly and reliably informed that 
prior to 1899 considerations other than special aptitude for the work 
of teaching frequently controlled the, election of new teachers. No 
prof^ional preparation was required, and tJien, as now, the city of ^ 
Baltimore furnished the entire supply of new teacher. Many of 
* those who began teaching under good principals, and who possessed 
the right attitude toward the work, developed into very good teach- 
ers. On the other hand, those who received little help or encourage- 
ment, or those to whom the work of teaching made no strong appeal, * 
became formal, stereotyped, and profession^ly unprogreasive teach- 
ers. The commission has'inet examples of each kind of teacher in 
the schools of Baltimore. 

Of tlm 1,788 teachers in the service of the city of Baltimore on 
January 1, 1911, the terms of service by decades are as follows:. 

Entered prior. I860 5 

Entered l>ctweep — 

18(K) and 1809 . 52 

1 870 and 1879 ; ^ ^ ^ ^ ! 137 

1880 and 1889 292 

1890 and 1899 .• 535 

1900 and 1905 ' 329 

1905 and 1911 433 

More than 1,000 of the teachera now employed began their service 
prior to .1900. These, with few exceptions, have received their entire 
professional training while serving in the schools of Baltimore, and 
consequently have no intimate knowledge of the practice in other 
large cities. 

Shortly after the adoption of the new’ charter, in 1898, efforts were 
made to improve the profe^ional condition of the teachers. These 
efforts extended in four directions: 

(1 ) Improved and increased supervision. (2) City training schools 
for teachc rs. (3) Competitive e;mninations fgr admission to the 
eligible list of teachers. (4) Promotional examinations for teachers 
in service. 

The first of these means was treateil in Section A; the remaining 
three belong to this section. 

CITY TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

In September, 1861, the eastern and western normal classes were 
organized. They were established for the ^benefit of teachers; and 
the graduates of the female high schools having passed the full term 
and desiring to adopt the profession of teaching were, allowed to 

remain another year in this class to receive instruction in the theorir / 

' ■ I ♦ : - ^ • . ■ - ^ 
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* tad practice of teaching. All newly appointed teachers were req uired 
to attend one of these classes for six months. These classes were 
discontinued in 1858. 

In 1872 the board of commissioners organized a normal class for 
the purpose of giving instruction in the theory and practice of teach- 
ing. This'was placed under the supervision of an experienced teacher 
with, a corps of competent assistants. The class met on Saturdays. 
This class was continued until 1881, at which time “the exercises of 
the normal class were suspended during the year in cohsequence of 
objections made to the methods of instruction." Almost immediately 
thwe was a strong agitation for Uie establishment of a teachers’ 
training schooL Year after year the board of school commissioners 
renewed their recommendation on this matter to the city council, 
but without elect. The city continued to face a somewhat unusual 
•ituation in r^ord to the supply of teachers; it could not depend 
upon strong State normal schools for the training of its teachers; and 
the low salari^ offered,. coupled with the strong feeling of local pride, 
prevented the* city from drawing trained teachers from otlier cities. 
In 1900, a concurrence 'of favorable circumstances enabled tlie city 
to start a training school for the first year at an expense of a little 
over $3,000, and arrangements were made for the' opening of such a 
school in January, 1901. Under the circumstances, the only recourse 
was to establish such schools for both races and k require that all 
future teachers complete the course of preparation provided by these 
schools, or present evidence of having ec]uivalent preparation. 

The principal 4ft the Teachers’ Training School for white teachers^ 
has a triple faculty of assistants, namely, (1) the assistant teachers 
of pedagogic subject matter and method in the training school itself; 
(2) the teachers of practice, classes and the vice principals with whom 
student teachers are placed for practice teaching; (3) the supervisor 
of practice teaching and the assistant supervisors of practice teaching, . 
in so far as their work concerns the practice teaching of student 
teachers. The principal of the Teachers’ Training School has author- 
. ity iii all matters pertaining to candidates for admission to tlieseiT^ice, 
both as to theoiy study and practice teaching, from the time of the 
candidate's entrance into the junior year of the training schbol up 
to the time of the candidate’s passing the “professional examination” 
which gives admission to the substitute list. / 

At first the training course covered but one year; latejr it was 
extended to two years, and graduation from a high school was/required 
for admission. One-half of the tune is devoted to practice; teaching 
p V in the schools under the direction of practice teachers. The course 
M planned as a combination of theory and practice; It to give 
; technical ti»iiui^ develop professional aptitude, and thereby 

® school 
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grants no diplomas of graduation. Should the number completing 
the. training-school course ever, largely exceed the number needed by 
' the schools, a condition which may exist under an increased salary 
scale, the advantage of this provision will be apparent. Those who 
complete the training-echool course are placed on the eligible list. ^ 

ADMISSION TO THB ELIGIBLE LIST OF TEACHERS. 

In 1887 the board of school commissioners passed a rule which 
made those who were graduated from the city college, high schools, and 
State normal school with the requisite average, and those who passed 
. the semiannual examinations, eligible for appointment as teachers for 
10 years; if selected for promotion, they were eligible to any position 
in a primary or grammar school. The records show that the/rules 
were frequently suspended in order to allow the names of applicants 
to be placed upon the list of eligibles without compl 3 ing with thjd rules 
relating to the ehgibilih" of candidates. At present every caiididate 
for a position in the elementary schools of Baltimore must paaa the 
compt titive examination, wdiich consists of tw^o parts. The first part 
is professiortal in nature and covers, as far os possilJe, the prescribed 
^ course in the teachers’ training schools of the city. The second part 
consists of a test in actual' teaching done under ordinary classroom 
conditions; first as substitute of class 2, and afterwards as substitute 
of class 1. After the candidates have demonstrated ability as sub- 
stitutes in class 2, the superintendent is required to place them in 
class 1 in such numbers as the needs ctf the service may require. 
Candidates serve as substitutes in class 1 for one year. The records 
of both parts of the examination are of. C(|ual value in fixing the final 
average assigned the candidates when they are placed upon the 
• graded list. The superintendent of public instruction reports the ’ 
names of all candidates placed upon the graded list to the board o.^ 
school commissioners. He also rej)orts tfie names of all substitutes 
of class 1 who fail to demonstrate their aptness for teaching at the end 
of the year’s trial, with a recommendation for such action as he may 
- deem advisable. All i>ermanent appointments of teachers* in the 
elementaiy schools are made from the regular substitutes, and vacan- 
cies in the staff of substitutes are filled from those wdio have the 
• highest rating on the graded lists. ^ . . 



PROMOTIONAL EXAMINATIONS FOR TEACHERS IN SERVICE. 

In 1902 the board of school commissioners had an unexpended 
balance of about SIO^OOO. It was decided to use this in increasing the 
salaries of the best teachers in the school system. OnAhe assumption 
that the good teachers were equally divided between the various 
groups, each group principal was asked to name, in order of merit, > 
few of his best tellers, who been teaching not less than 5 years 





;l^^i^;wro'rec«wi^ s«Iari«» leas tkan $600 per year. The beard 
| l«MBPSrinte»iiant8 TMitad ihe tkaohera flwia aamed and others and 
< seiMtied 100 who were invited to take an examination which might be 
imtten m answer to set questions subject to the usual limitations of 
, tima and idace, or which might take the form of an oral discussion of a 
paper of not fewer then 1,500 words prepared for the purpose. In all 
oases the second plan was chosen— the thesis and its defense. The 
; j i^rease in salary was based on merit as determined cjnefly by inspec- 
tum of regular school work. The examination served merely as an 
^deime of the possession of ideas and of the abUity to express those 
ideas m clear and concise English. After some rejections and sub- 
stitutions 100 teachers ware thus chosen, each of whom received an 
increase in salary. 

In 1904, 160 teachers were advanced in the same way. In 1905 
^ board of school commissioners' received an appropriation of 
$78,000 to be used in increasing the salaries of teachers. At this 
tune the so-called promotional examination system was adopted. 

In addition to the preparation of a paper such as had heretofore been 
required, teachers d^uing to compete were now required to pass an 
examination in English. It is stated that the reason for introducing 
tto part of the examination was the very poor English used in many 
of the papers which had been submitted. The examinatiou now 
consisted of two parts, the first of which was an examination in 
English and the second a professional examination similar in nature 
to the first examinations that were given. By these examinations 
- teachers were promoted in salary but not in position. The maximum 
Wmual salary for teachers^who had not taken the promotional ex- 
ammation was $604. Wlien part 1 of the promotional examination 
was passed, the teacher’? salary advanced to $552 the first year, and 
uuleM an adverse report on her work was made, increase was auto- 
nmtip to $600 the ?econd year. After receiving $600 for at least one 
year, those wlm. had passed part 1 of the promotional examinatiens 
who continued to do satisfactoiy work were eligible to advance 
fo $700 per year by three annual increments of $24, $36, and $40, 
nespiictively, provided they %d passed part 2 of the promotional ex- 
—"mtions. Certain provisions were made for those teachers who 
been in service prior to the establishment of these examinations, 
case was the salary of a teacher decreased. 

^*^^*'**?^®^*^ Examinations aud the scale of Salaries are still 
three. The refcords seam to indicate that almost from the first 
^ |Te Vfls a strong opposition o» the part pf the teachers to the 
proMotion- Thef following table shows the number 
^,|hhse who have passed parts 1 and 2 of the examinations from 1 903 
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60 
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While but few large cities are reported as having promotional' 
exiiroinations for certain increases in salaries^ this small numbw 
includes some of the most progressive educational systems of this 
.country. The list so far as our information goes is as follows : Chicago, 

111., 3oston, Mass., Baltimore, Md., Cincinnati, Ohio, Kansas City, 

Mo„ and Paterson, N. J. 

CRITICISM AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(a) Training schools , — The training school for colored teachers is 
well located. It has the beginnings of an equipment for teaching and 
has good practice-school facilities. The training school for white 
teachers, however, is in a building poorly adapted for the purpose of 
a training school. It is unattractive and poorly equipped. The sal- 
aries in tliis school are not what they should be to attract and hold 
the best teachers! Tliere has been a lack of coordination between the 
different dmsions of the training school faculty.* The students who 
become student teachers find that the methods and devices they have 
been taught by {he theory teachers are not always those which the 
supervisors of practice require. 

These training schools arc now' and probably will continue to be 
essential to the building up and the preservation of a real professional 
spirit among the members of the teaching force. It is important, 
therefore, that they should be made equal to the best of their kind* 

The training school for white teachers should be in a building suited 
to its purposes. 

* It should be- officered and equipped in such a way that it can be 
made the center of the educational life of the public-school system. 
Among them should always be some who have had experience outside 
of the schools of Baltimore. The amount of purdy apprentic«rfup^ 
work dune during^he two years of the course might to adtantAge be 
somewhat shortens# and in its .place more attention be given to such 
subjects as will* enlarge the professional conceptions of the studAl^jy 
It is greatly to be desired that in the pursuit of such subjects tfiiy | 
should gain a clear idea of the service of education to . a democratic 
society, a certain loyalty to educational institutions and ideals, and 'v 
a good, hegiimihg for long-continued growth in the occupation of | 
te^hing. In Order to make* these changes as effective 
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beeves tbit ojiportrWiities lof study on th^ part 
. « taaobere jft service should be extended. It therefore heartUy 
approves of an arrangement which would give the superintendent 
, ^wer to establish such classes. These classes should be formed m 
both pedagogical and academic subjects. In the opinion of the com- 
ipi^on attendance upon professional classes should be made com- 
p^iy foy those teachers whose work is not reasonably satisfactoiy. 

. Que of the great needs of the schools in Baltimore and elsewhere is 
more accurate and broader scholarship as weU as professional attain-^ 
nxents on the part of teachers. Progressive teachers recognia^ these 
facts md are ready to rrapond if opportunities are presented. The 
fact that a great university and a woman’s college of high grade are 
located in Baltimore gives the school authorities exceptional advan- 
’Mges for the organization of study classes. 

(6) Eligible list.— The commission recommends that increased 
attenrion bo given to securing teachers who have had training and 
^enence outside of the schools of Baltimore. We believe that if 
Baltmore could draw into its teacliing force a number of first-class 
teachere from the better school systems of the United States there 
woiUd m a short time be a general change for the better in the outlook 
of the teadung force. The superintendent should bO free to go out- 
Bide of the city in the selection of teachers, in accordance with the pre- 
scribed standard of qualifications. ^ 

(c) ^Otoncs.— The salaries paid the teachers in the elementary 
schools of Baltimore are decidedly low, as compared with the ordinary- 
scale of li^ng expend for those in an occupation of this grade of 
mponsiWity, and as compared with the salary schedules of other 
cities. The most significant facts that we are able to present by way 
Of a comparison between Baltimore and other cities in this particular 

are set forth in the following table; 
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Tai^ls ^.-Salaries of tlementaary ichool Uachen in cities 0 / 300,000 population and over ^ 



Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Clttei. 

Minimum. 

/ >3000 

\ *900 

660 
620 
600 
562 

i 

600 

» 11, 400 
>3,400 
1,136 
930 
1,033 

- i.m 

TOO 

900 

1,000 

Buffalo . . 

SanFranolaoo.." 

Milwaukee....; 

Clnoloiiatt. 

Newark....... 

New Orleans 

Washington.. 

Minneapolis.,.,... 

•600 

840 

540 

600 

680 

460 

600 

m 

600 


Maximom. 


1900 
1/234 
1,030 
1 000 
1,100 
700 
1,360 
1,000 
1,000 


* Women. • Men. 


view of compai^ns h seems dear. that Baltimore wiU 
'm ^ considerable increase in the salaries of these 



we were to advise concerning the salary scale that should'be adopted^ 

The figures presented above will, however, be found suggestive at this 
point. 

(ci) Pr(motional examinations, T-^-The action of the board of school 
commissioners in providing that an increase in salary at certain points 
should depend upon the pasdng of the so-called promotional exami** 
nations, has given rise to one of the most acute of the controversies 
which have of late affected the Baltimore school system. We have 
seen with regret many indications that personal animosities have 
entered so largely into this controversy as to have overshadowed the 
simple question of administration which is involved. The com- 
mission, however, is not concerned with any of the personal aspects of 
the matter, but only with its general bearings. We have very 
attentively considered these general bearings in the light of argument 
freely presented from both sides of the queation. 

The question seems to us an incidental rather than a fundamental 
one. The permanent ^interest of the public in the schools is the inteiv 
est in a good systedi of education, It is interested in seeing the 
tethers receive such salaries, within reasonable limits as will con- 
tribute to this result; and it is interested in such requirements 
regarding teachers' qualifications as will best assure this result. 

The Baltimore school authorities have under their direction a body 
of teachers, in permanent tenure*,' whp show serious inequalities^ as 
regards teacher qualifications. Having at their disposal only a Um-* 
ited fund for the increase of teachers' salaries, they apparently used 
their best endeavor to give the increase to the better equipped and the 
more progressive qf those teachers. Such action seems to us abun* 
dantly justified. 

That the opposition of a large number of the teachers to the plan 
adopted for that purpose should have become a serious element in the 
situation, even reaching the stage of a deadlock, through the refusal 
of many of theni to qualify for the higher salary on the conditiona 
prescribed, presents a practical administrative problem, to be dealt- 
with in practical ways. That is, the difference seems to us to relate 
more to a method than to a principle. A careful consideration of the 
arguments presented by those in opposition to these examinations 
fails to reveal any deeper principle than that the plan will cause die* 
satisfaction on the part of those who under its operation do not ^ 
receive the desired increase in salary. As a mere question of methodi • ' 
the diffo>ence seems to us one that should be settled in confei^encei 
with a readiness to make concessions from both sides. 

A real principle lies back of the question of method, and it is one 
• concerning which there ahpuld be no difference of opinion. It is the ^ ^ 
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■|W 1ft tl» pteopk and that the teaming foroe afaoiUd Be »«*«<« as effi- 
fitent as poBcdHe to this end. 

Tlie board of school conuni^oners and the coi]^anj o^ teachers 
who have opposed the promotional examinations^ould both keep 
.this principle in view. And mutual concegsions, if such are made, 
should aim ®t the best working method that can be devised for canv- 
ing this principle into effect. 

CHABACTER OF THE TEACHIEO IN GENERAL. 

It has been difficult in the brief time at the disposal of the com- 
missioo to form a wholly satisfactory estimate of the character of 
llie teaching in the elementary schools. There are so many elements 
which m^e up efficient teaching that it would be necessary to make 
a prolonged stay in the schools in order to form accurate collisions 
as to the effect of the teaching upon the children of the city. 

The commission, however, is able to state some of the conclusions 
it reached as a rrault of its study and observation in the large num- 
ber of schools which the different mombers visited. 

First. There is excellent teaching to be seen in the Baltimore 
schools. Such teaching is by no means common here; but it should 
be added that n^here is such teaching to be found to the extent 
that might be wished. Fine teaching is an art, in Baltimore and 
elsewhere, and is therefore rare. 

Here and there, in both lower and higher grades, the commission 
found clear, intelligent, forceful teaching, and correspondingly, alert, 
active children who are making very. substantial progress in their 
work. In certain districts this fine teaching was more in evidence 
than in other districts. 

Second. There is some very poor teaching; not in a large number 
of schools, but nevertheless in too large a number, if the interests of 
the children are parariiount. In a few classes it is questionable 
.whether the chddren are gaining anything from their school life. 
This poor teaching is due largely to the presence in the schools of a 
few teachers whose usefulness has seriously declined,^ whatever their 
former usefulness may have been. Irf a half dozen rooms the, chil- 
dren were actually being harmed by being in school, for they were 
contracting habits of idleness, ^attention, and disorder. Some way 
ahould be found of dispensing with teachers of this class. 

.Third. There is a large amount of teaching which may be classed 
,BS mdma^ or mediocre. It is mechanical and perfunctory. The 
work is without that life land spirit which is found in schools of high 
Wink in Baltimore and elsewhere. In these schools is to be found a 
j^nlme of exercises in which the children do not appear to be vitally 

<ff these teachers, however, is pot upproductive of good 

hale/ is gpod; the disciplipe 
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can not be seriotiflly cHtteized; the children hare confident ixi tbe 
teachers; the teachers are interested in their work. The pupils> too^ 
make progress in the conventional work of the school. The schobls 
are worth to the community much more than they cost. 

The point which the. commission seeks to emphasize is this, that 
while the work of this clsss of teachers is of value, it is not so valuable 
as might be wished, nor as might reasonably be expected. 

It is important to ask what is the. underlying reason for the cpn- 
dition one finds in these schools. Fronj such study as the commission 
has been able to give to the matter, we are of the opinion that it is. 
largely due to the presence in the schools of a large humber of . 
untrained teachers. The schools still suffer from the fact that the 
systematic training of teachers did not begin in Baltimore until 4900* 
No other American city of importance was so late in establishing a 
normal training school of the modern typo as was Baltimore. As a 
consequence it is probably true that no other American city of the 
same class as Baltimore has so large a proportion- of untrained 
teachers in the service of the elementary schools. 

The commission is not unaware of the fact that there are some 
excellent teachers in the Baltimore schools who were untrained for 
teaching. These are teachers of natural ability who have been quick 
to learn from experience. The fact remains, howevw, that the 
preparation afforded by a well-conducted trainin^school is needed 
for schoolroom efficiency, taking ordinary high-school graduates as 
they are. Of course the theory that a graduate of a high school is 
fit without special training to teach school has long ago been discarded 
in Baltimore, as it has been elsewhere. 

In view of these general considerations regarding teaching and 
teachers, especial attention is called to thp considerations brought 
forward in the preceding sections touching provisions for the improve- 
ment of the teaching force of the city. 

f . ■ • ■ 

C. THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 

* > 

HISTORICAL SUMMARY. 

As early as 1856 a definite curriculum had been set for tlie^ public 
schools of Baltimore. In the elementaiy schools, that is, the primary 
and grammar schools, provision was made for teaching readings pen- 
manshif), spelling, etymology, grammar, composition^ arithmetici 
algebra, geometry, mensuration, bbokkeeping, geography, natural ^ 
. philosophy, and history. Algebra, geometiy, mensuration, and book- 
keeping were omitted in the schools for girls. 

In 1883 the board adopted a "detailed course of study covering 
three years ^or the primary schools and three years for the grammar, 
schools: .^At^ihat to arrangements were m^e for teaohing/.i^W^ 
although drawing' to in thb bija^ schoais aince^^ I 
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viAid in ^the primaiy schools since 1872, Vocal music had been taught 
since 1843. 

In ^ptember, 1885, a course was adopted which provided for eight 
years in primary and grammar schools. In this course provision was 
made for elementary science, including physiology, and United States 
histoiy, which was introduced in the seventh year. The first part of 
algebra and four books in geometiy were taught. 

The course of study used in 1898 provides for tlie definite teaching 
of sewii^ to girls, beginning in the third yeaj. This subject had been 
[h introduced in 1892. 

A manual training school was established in 188.4. The sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades were taught in this school. ‘Later these 
gradira were dropped from tliis school and provision for teaching 
manual training to the boys was made in certain schools which are 
known as manual training centers. In these centers girls are taught 
cooking or domestic science. 

Physical training, has had a place in the curriculum since 1898. 

It will be seen by an examination of this list of subjects tiught in 
the elementviry* schools and comparing it with a corresponding list 
taught at the present time, that no subjects have been added to the 
curriculum since 1898. 4 

It is somewhat commonly assumed. that the schools are now 
attempting to teach more subjects than were taught 10 years ago. 
This assumption is not borne out by the facts. 

The subjects now taught^ in the Baltimore schools correspond to 
those commonly taught in otben cities, large and small, throughout 
the*country. ^ ' 

The following subjects occur in the Baltimore course of study and 
in that of each of the cities with which Baltimore i8^~chiiipared : 
English, including language and composition, spelling, grammar, and ' 
penmanship; history; geography and nature study; arithmetic; 
music; physiology and hygiene; drawing; and manual training and 
domestic science. . New York outlines a course in ethics; Chicago has 
a '^Chicago course*' and also a course in humaneness; Boston has a 
moral-training course; Buffalo ha^ course in agriculture which is a 
continuation of the nature-study «course. The fact that these-sub- 
are named specifically in only the courses of study for the above 
does not mean that other cities are not giving some attention to 
them, but the work is not as definite as it is in the cities above named. 

mimobs bmplo^ m makihg the courses of study. 

Tbomethpds employed in making the present courses of study for 
English, mathematics, g^graphy, and history are notew6rthy. All 
"Igrade teachers through thehr principaJs ware notifie(Lto criticize the old 
eoiupee pf^^ offer suggestions for improveihent; by omit-' ' 
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ting, adding, or simplifying requirements. These suggestions were 
gjven to committees of members of the superintendents’ round table 
as the basis from which new outlines were to be derived. These new 
outlines, tentatively worked put by the committee, were put into 
multigraph form and abundantly discussed in round-table meetings, 
and also in group meetings of the various grade teachers concerned. 
The new outlines were then put into the schools for one year’s trial, 
and at the end of the trial year further suggestions for improving 
the same wxre requested. The board of superintendents embodied 
tlie best of these suggestions in tlie outlines before finally presenting 
them to the school board for adoption. Following the adoption of 
L.e outlines the board of superintendents freely answered any query 
coming from the grade teachers. \\Tienever a quers' w^as received 
the answ^er was put in multigraph form and went to all of the teachers 
of that particular gra-de. 

THI£ ALLOTMENTS IN THE SEVERAL GRADES. 

Each teacher in the Baltimore schools is required to post a schedule 
of her work in a conspicuous place in the room so that the children 
may see it and that the principal and other supervisors mayJeam, 
without interrupting the teacher, when to come to the room to observe 
a given exercise. The only explicit directions given the teachers in 
regard to the time allotments are contained in the following extract 
from the general directions. 

Except in the few instancei * ♦ ♦ , or for extraordinary reasons, the following 
time limits are not to be exceededi Grade one, 15 minutes; grades two, three, and 
four, 20 minutes; grades five and six, 25 minutes; and grades seven and eight, 30 
minutes. Painting, drawing, or construction may require 30 minute^ in grades one 
to six. ' ' . 

It has been contrary to the policy of the superintendent to pre- 
scribe the amount of time per week that a teacher must devote to the 
various subjects, excepting drawing, music, sewing, and physical 
training. In practice,' however, the commission has found that the 
suggested schedules in the Supplement to the Outline of Studies fpr. 
the Elementary Schools, 1906-7, is very -generally follow^ by the 
teachers. Its use at any rate is sufficiently general to warrant the 
commission in forming a schedifio of time allotments according to 
these schedules.^ The time allotments in particular subjects is given \ 
in connection with the treatment of the subjects themselves and need 
hot appear at this point. The following table shows the percentage 
o^ the school time allotted in the suggested^ schedules to the subjects 
that are generally called the essentials, namely, English, including 
reading, writing, spelling, and language; arithmetic, geography, and 
historyi which are here designated as the subjects. Similar 
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, •Uotnuntd 'in (SArtun oth6r subjAOts are -. aIso . sliown, which are here 
designated as “new’! subjects, such as drawing, manual training, etc. 

Tabu 10. Pereenlage of school time devoted to old nihjeete and nete tubjeeft. 


' CW«8. 

Old 

subjects. 

New 

subjwts... 

'■# 

Cities. 

Old 

subjects. 

! New 
subjects. 

York 

Chioom 

KSSdelphla. 

8i. Louis 

Botton 

CloToluid 

62.48 
62.60 
67.60 
70.87 
• 78.36 
79.66 

37.63 
47.60 
82.40 
29.13 

26.64 
20.46 

' Baltimope | 77 . 90 ] 

Pittsburg A 1 81.00 

• P«trolt.. 1 83.80 

i San Franoiaoo. ; 79 . 90 

: MUwaukoo 75.45 

, Cincinnati 75,00 

22.10 
19.00 
16.20 
20. 10 
2f4.65 
23.31 


One feature in the derivation of the time allotments in Baltimore 
deserves pailicular attention. Tlio time allotment given in tlie 
tables is that suggested for the year 1906-7. In tlic first grade the 
suggested allotments covered both forenoon and afternoon sessions. 
At present the first grade pupils are not required to come back in the 
afternoon in most instances except for the special <lrill work. This of 
course influences the amount of tinte devoted to the various subjects. 
The proportion of time, however, u.sed for the various subjects is not 
influenced by this change in the length of the school day. Since conir 
paiison is to bo made with other cities in which the day consists of 
two sessions, it has seemed ailvisable to leave the allotment in the 
first grade in Baltimore as it stands in the suggested schedides. 
Therefore, the actual time indicated in the tables will not be correct, 
but the percentage of time is apptoximately correct. 

CriHci»fn. Baltimore is the only one of the cities considered from 
which information could be obtained that does not have a definite 
time allotment for the various subjects. It should be stated, how- 
ever, that virtually Baltimore has such an allotment. It is in the 
form, however, of a suggestion rather than an explicit direction. 

The commission gives hs unqualified approval to the- time allot- 
ment for recitations in the ordinary: subjects in each of the several 
grades. . ' ^ 

Tlus schedule is in agreement with the prevailing practice elsewhere, 
and, moreover, it is in accord witli the results of investigations of 
child speciaUsts as to the length of time which should be given to 
recitations. 


SUBJECTS lA DETAIL. 


The Linguftgei or £n^ab| Group* 

Under this heading, following closely related subjects are 
included: Beading and literature, spelling, composition, grammar! 
gnd penmanship, - . * 

plan of work for English instruction is laid out in a pamphlet of 
nearly 20a pages, entitled “The Course of Study in English.” This 
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p^phlet presents the ideals and practice of the schools with rete- 
ence to teaching the various branches of English instruction. 

After examining this pamphlet carefully, the conclusion is reached 
that the English course has been worked out with care and intelli- 
gence, and in its content is in general accord with the theory and 
practice of teaching English which prevails in the other large cities. 

An attempt is made in the course to establish a correlation or con- 
nection between the various branches of English instruction and the 
remaining subjects of the curriculum, ' 



Not only the reeourceo of literature are to be drawn upon for English leesons, all 
other atudies of the curriculum furnish stores of material rich in content, and therefore 
of vital interest. (Course of Study, p. 25.) ' % 

Tlioro is a good presentation of the importance of oral composition, 
and suggestions are matlo for the teac^hing of tins important but much- 
neglected branch of English instruction. No better statement of 
aim in the teaching of oral English can perhaps bo found than this, 
from the Course of Study: 

Hut in eve^ grade the teat^her should have regular practice for the development 
of ea‘»e and fluency in talking, should give to the children an increasing vocabulary, 
should lead them to acquire the habit of using correct forms of speech, should insist 
unceasingly upon a clear and distinct utterance. 


Detailed suggestions are mode for teacliing tho difficult art of 
written composition, which if followed must be productive of good 
results in the schools. It would not be easy to find a more rational ' 
statement of procedure than the following, taken from the Course of 
Study : 

* , « 

All lessons in composition should be ba.sed upon the principle that thought content 
must precede any expression, and that oral exercises should precede written ones. A 
child’s habits of oral expression tend to create habits in written expression; dnd after 
a time the power to write his thoughts clearly and vigorously will increase his power to * 
talk better and more coherently. The art of composition is a difficult art. Facility 
ill expressing one’s thoughts with precision and grace comes only by practice under 
skilled guidance, and it is therefore recommended that a brief period be given daily 
to written composition. This does not mean that in the upper grades there should not 
be an occasional long composition. 

.In treating the language group it seems advisable to give particular 
« attention Jo those parts of th'e group which have been most freely 
criticised before the commission. .It has been repeatedly asserted 
that not enough time has been devoted to grammar. The term 
**gran>mar'^ in this case needs careful definition. In Baltimore; as 
in other cities, the course of study calls fdr the teaching of grammar . 
in all grades, but in the lower grades it is to be taught incidentally 
and in connection with other subjects. Tho course of study provides 
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definitely for systematic language training before the seventh year 
is reach^. We quote: 

In addition to this continual incidental training in comet language forma, there 
must be special daily leeeom in the use of good English. 

Thiou^ the upper grades special directions are given for wwk toward the improve- 
ment of the pupil’s sentences. 

During the first six grades the language lessons and composition exercises, both oral 
and written, will give without formal grammatical study moat of the grammatical facts 
of the language. 

In the upper grades, however, the subject is to be taught eitlior by 
the use of texts or otherwise in a definite rnanner or as the exact sub- 
ject matter of grammar. The following table shot^’s the year in which 
. this definite study of grammar begins in the various cities: 


Table ll.^The year of the count in which the study of grammar is begun. 


Year: 


New York 6 Pittsburg...:. 

Chicago 7 Detroit 

Philadelphia <5 Buffalo 


Year. 
, 4 

. 7 

7 


8t. Louie 5 San Francisco 7 


Boston... 7 Milwaukee 7 

Cleveland *> Cincinnati ► 6 

Baltimore 7 , 

The commission believes that there is abunJant authority for de- 
ferring the formal study of English grammar until the latter part of 
the grammar-school grades. Those who have investigatetl the sub- 
ject believe that the formal stltli^f grammar should^ not be under- 
taken by young children. Grammar is an abstract subject and makes, 
severe demands upon the intellectual powers. To force the study of 
the subject upon immature minds is productive of neither intellectual 
training nor of facility in the use of good English. The commission 
believes that there is as much study o/ formal grammar in the Balti- 
more elementary schools as the pupils may he expected to “ apprehend 
end apply.'’ . . 

Reading. — The suggestions and directions for teaching reading in 
the course of study are excellent and the commission feels are in 
accord* with the best prevailing practices elsewhere. 

In the course of study the following statement-is found; 

The material at first should be only those sentences which the- child Khows and 
usee in speech. Gradually the teacher will present sentences using such additional 
words as aij^ to be found in the first portion of. the primer which the child will use 
later. The sentence is the unit of reading. Later, by the prdeess of analysis, tlie 
individual words become known as words, and are afterwards analysed into their 
phonic and alphabetic elements. The process of learning to read should be con- 
ducted In carefully graded ^teps. For the first 8 or 10 weeks all the reading 
should be from the blackboard. 
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Definite drills in phonics are jsontinued through the first five ^des. 
Reading texts are used in the first six grades, but beginning with the 
sixth grade literuiy wholes are introduced. 

The complaint is made that reading is not thoroughly taught in 
Baltimore in conformity with tlie established standards of large 
cities. The Milwaukee course of study for 1909 lias the following: 


The first steps in teaching little children to read are more easily taken if the children 
arc taught to recognize at sight a limited number of words, used from the first in easy 
sentences. This plan is usually spoken of as the “sentence" or “thought method,*' 
and is a modification and improvement of the “word method" of teaching reading. 


School Document No. 8, 1909, Boston public schools, a preliminary 
course of study (p. 37), gives the following directions for teaching 
rending in the first grade: 

Lessons from the blackboard: («) Short, simple sentences interesting in contents 
and connected in thought, so varied as to prevent monotonous repetition and recitix^ 
from memory, (b) Study of phonic elements, including phonograms. 

Note. — Children should read easily from the board, u^ng a good vocabulary, 
before attempting the use of books. In all lessons, from the board or book, thought 
getting should be the important feature. 



Careful study of the courses Of study of the various cities shows 
that the “sentence^' or '"‘thought method” of teaching reading is 
employed in all; that this method is supplemented by definite drill 
in phonies; that the blackboard and chart is used in, beginning the 
teaching of reading, and that in the upper grades whole literary 
masterpieces are introduced to take the place of reading books. • 
In ofi these particulars Baltimore's course of study is in full accord 
with the coui*ses for other cities. ^ 

Penmanship . — The vertical system of penmanship was introduced 
iii the Baltimore schools in 1898, and its use W'^as continued until 1910. . 
Various criticisms have been directed against the character of this 
writing. /Recently the system has been changed so that now the 
cliildron begin in the first grade with the large round fonns charac- 
teristic of vertical writing; in the second grade the fonns are slanted 
slightly; as the cliild progresses the slant b^^comes more pronounced 
until the wTiting becomes what is' known as the “medial slant.” It 
is prtibable that the sy.stcm now' in use will correct any deficiencies 
that characterized the old system. 

The commission is of the opinion Tliat the penmanship of the pupils 
iii the Baltimore schools is of avyage quality in comparison with that 
of pupils in other important citicis of the country, The commission 
believes that the successful teaching of penmanship is an art which 
requires not only intelligence and teaching skill, but which requires, 
too, the application of certain psychological principles. 

Spelling , — Spelling has been taught in the Baltimore schools by the 
so-called “f|a8h method.” One finds upon examination of the course. 
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hdW07Wi tliat this is by no means the only method of teaching spell- 
ing that prevaik in the Baltimore schools. This method is sug- 
gested| it is^true, but no teacher, is. obliged to follow it to the exclusion 
of other methods which make a larger appeal to her judgment. 

A spelling book is used in tlu*ee grades— the third, fourth, and fifth. 
In other grades teachers are asked to make use of words commonly 
misspelled by the pupils. 

It is difficult to see how exception can be taken to the following 
statement made in the course of study: 

It is to be emphaeized^ however, that the words children ^ould loam to spell cor- 
isctly are those words they need to use in their own daily intercourse and writing 
and not artificially constructed lists of words illustrating the anomalies of English 
orthography. 

Because a spelling book is not used in every grade, it is no indica- 
tion that spelling is not taught. There is considerable tjiyergence of 
opinion among educational authorities as to whether the teacher 
should . find her material for teaching spelling in a spelling book, or 
, in the words which children commonly misspell in their written work. 

The method of teaching spelling has been criticized and the state- 
ment made that it is not in conformity with the astablLshed standards 
of ifuge citi^. The following table shows the methods employed in 
11 of the large cities: 

Table U. — Th$ practice in obtain cities rr^ardin^ the use of spelling hoolcs and prcf 
scribed lisU of words to be learned. 


Cities. 


Methods employed. 


j - 1 Words selected 

St Louis j Book .. *. 

cNTftoiHi Prescribed hit. 

IStt!?®” Words selected and book . . 

Book 

Prescribed list apd book . . . 

i Worts selected and book .. 


I 


Grade In which 
book is Introduced. 


Third grade. 


Do. 

Fifth grade. 
Do. 

Third: grade. 
Fourth grade. 
Third grede. 


The above table show^s that there is considerable diversity among 
cities regarding the use of a textbook in teaching spelling. Three of. 
the cities use the flash methods, through the e^ht grades — at least 
through the first and second — after which some text in spelling is 
employed. From this it appears that a combination of the flash 
method arid the use of a textbook is the niost common method 
^ployed by the large cities, in teaching spelling, f* . 

The Commission could find no evidence ihat spelling is neglected in 
the Baltimore schools. It is probably true that children d6 not spell 
as well ad their parents, the teachers, the superintendent, or the gen- 
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oral public would like. The golden age when everybody ooyld spell 
correctly is an age which exists purely in the imagination of critics of 
the schools, who do not realize the efforts that teachers are making in 
training chiklren to spell and. who do not realize the enormous difR- 
culties in acquiring spelling on the part of some diildren. 




Mathematics. 


^ 1 ho course of stiuly iu mathematics, like the course in, the language 
group, represents the cooperative efforts of the teachers, principals, 
and the hoard of superiutendents, ' 

Briefly described, the cotirse provides for the introduction of all 
the fundamental processes with integers within tlio limits of 18, and 
the development of the fractioiLs one-half, two-halves, ouc-third, 
two-thirds, and three-thirds m the fii*st year. The learning of tlie 
45 combinations in addition is completed in the second year; the 
multiplicatiun tables are completed and the addition and subtraction 
of fractions introduced in the third year. Long division, multipli- 
cation and division of fractions, ami decimals are introduced in the 
fourth year. Percentage is hegtin in the sixth \'car. Mensuration 
is taught in each/grade. Throughout the course emphasis, is placed 
oil. practical subjects and methods. In the sixth grade and above, 
teacher^ are encouraged to use the algebraic equation whenever it 
will assist in aritliinetic. . 

In the opinion of the commission there is not much to criticize in 
the course in /mathematics in the Baltimore schools. The methods 
employed art? in accord with tlioso used quite generally elsewhere 
mathematical study. There is some question, however, in the minds 
of the commission as to the amount of work in ratio and propor- 
tion required in thC lower grades. Moreo\er, there are a few topics 
in Hie course of study wliich might also be questioned. These arp 
the treatment of the fraction two-thirds in the first grade; the 
measurcipents of wood and lumber in the sixth grade; partnership 
in the seyenth; life and accident insurance, the volumes of cylinders, 
and the/ treatment of drafts in the eighth. But it should bo said 
there is; a differenco of opinion os to these mattdts on the part of 
those wliose opinion is ot value. 

The / criticism ^of the spiral method” has been insistent in ^ 
Baltin^ore. 

Thcjf method employed in teaching arithmetic depends very largely 
upon /the character of the textbook used. The new edition of the 
textbooks used in Baltimore is not made on the spiral plan, but the 
old ^ition was made somewhat on that plan. From the following 
quotations from the prefaces and introductions to various texts that 
are Used in the larger cities it will be seen that tlie textbook writers 


|,viiwt ae to Jh® IjflgI method of procedure in 

" i&4arodueing topics in arithmetic : - ' 

!.. , * totooiit of work that may be accomplished in a half year had been taken as the 
,; unit of claaBifiOation, and within that unit the various subjects have been treated 
topically, though, of cour^, not exhaustively. With this-order of presentation it is 
believed that the niost satisfactory results may bo obtained. 

1. These lessons have been prepared in the beUef that it is a mistake to assume 
^ tbatonetbpic is to be finished before another is begun. The elements of many topics 

are here given in the lower grades in explanations, illustrations, and examples easily 
unders^ by the younger pupils, and then the work in each topic is made more and 
more difiScdlt through the various grades until it is finished. These examples have 
stood the of the^hoolropm, and in no case have they been found tw difficult. 

2. The arrangement of the topics is such that pupils on passing into a new grade 
^ find but few new topics, and many pupils are prepared for promotion from grade to 

grade at various times during the year and are not obliged to wait for tke annual 
promotions. 

^ S. Such practical subjects as percentage and interest are introduced in the lower 
^ grades where many pupils are found who are obliged to leave school before they reach 
more advanced grades. 

. The following ideas have been prominent in the preparation of this book : ^ 

Iw In sequence of topics to follow as closely as possible such of the recent courses 
of study as have ^en most carefully prepared for our public-school systems. How- 
ever an author may feel as to details, he is in the main bound by the consensus of 
opinion as thus expressed. The purely ‘‘topical*’ method is scrappy, uninteresting, 
and liking in the continuity so essential to thoroughrtess. Between these two comes 
the best type of our modem courses of study, somewhat spiral in arrangement, in that 
most subjects extend over several terms, but admitting^of a topical* arrangement 

within any one teiin, thus securing thoroughnero and maintaining an interest. ♦ * * 

2. In the matter of method to recognize the valuable features of the best contribu- 
tions, avoiding their oxtremeB. "For example, there should always be some attention 
w a spiral arrangement, but its extreme is unscientific and uninteresting. The ratio 
idea in fractions has much to commend it, but its extreme is unnatural and unbusi. 
ne«Uke. The actual m^uring of things^is valuable, but that, like paper cutting 
apd folding, may be carried beyond reasonable bounds. 

In tbe ’dwtribution of the subject matter care has been taken to combine the best 
futures of the.spiral and topical armngeipentnnd to adapt the work at every stage to 
the growing powers of the pupil. A large quantity of material for drill is provided 
vnder each subdivision before a hew onq is taken up, while"' carefully graded reviews 
lure continued througl^but. - ' ' 

' \ 

The commiflsiot) finds its pvni opinion on the subject of “spiral” 
hsaching vofced in the following extract taken from 'fhe Teaching of 
Priinary Arithmetic, by Dr. Henry Stizzallo, of Columbia University: 

„ study, which have ^eenmosl familiar to us in lie.past decade, have ueed the 

• "cQneentrie circle” or "spiral” methods of arrbnffing the subtopics of arithThetic. These 
are “psychological” in type. They are attemgts to give a systeniatic 
ine^ry which ehall apprpxtoate thechild's order of used in.knowingi^bere 
■ Iwtsnnd sHfc flrst requlres,le&td- ' 

' ^ ^ integers or frfctiqns, additions or divisions. A little 

MtM; M ^Is %?t!b the same Stabfects and the same numbers in more comalicalsd 
and M more extended application. The field is recovered, as it Were, 
dyer Wideping circles or bjr an enlatgdd swing of the “spiral” progression. 




The older **logic4l ” plow are thorough and definite in their demands; the teach^ 
alwaya knows just what he is about. But such a ^stem of procedure is unnatu^ 
and remote from the child ; it lacks appeal^and motive. The child pursues the subject ^ 

as a task laid down fpr him, not as m answer to his own curiositiea or nece^ties. 

The newer psych'blogical plans meet the different levels of child maturity effectively ; 
they are nearer the natural order of acquiring knowledge. But it is not easy for the , ^ 
teachers to keep account of the work of their own, previous, or subsequent grades. 

Nor does the supervising official find it edUy to locate responsibility for definite arith- 
metical subtopics. As an order of teaching it is psychologically natural but admin- 
istratively ineffective. 

The result is that, to-day, the two types of arrangement are modifying each other 
and giving a mixed method, partly ‘'logical ” and paKly "psychological.*’ That line 
of least resistance in which the children study arithmetical facts and processes with 
greatest success is modified by definite demands that topics, o. g., addition, be mastered 
thoroughly "then and there." The Mthod is partly "topical ’’.and partly "spiral." 

The child in the second grade may hai^a little of all the fundamentkl processes, a few 
simple fractions, and United States money; but just there he will he held definitely 
responsible for a very considerable number of the addition combinations. The 
pupU may have had fractions in every grade, but the fifth grade will be responsible ' 
for a thorough and systematic mastery of the same. Such it tin mixed arrangement 
uhich it to-day prevalent in American tchoolt, (The itolics are our own.O 


This mixed arrangement in the presentation of arithmetical topics 
is the one which may be said to prevail in the Baltimore' schoofs. 
If the children ^re deficient in arithmetical skill, such deficiencies can 
not be attributed to any particular '‘method.” The cause must in 
Jt.he main be sought elsewhere. 

Dr. David Eugene -Smith, one of the leading au thorities of the 
country in the teaching of mathematics, says, “There is no ‘method’ 
that will lead to easy victory in the teaching of arithmetic. Tliere 
are a few great principles that may well be taken to heart, but any 
single narrow plan and any single line of material must be looked 
upon with suspicion.” 

The course of study contains the following directions to teachers, 
which the commission 'heartily indorses: ‘ ^ ^ 

A largo part of the work in each grade should be oral. In tiie grammar grades at 
least one-half should be oral. In the primary grades even a greater proportion will 
be found needful. « 


(jive special attention to oral arithmetic— mental* arithmetic— to the end that 
facility and accuracy in handling integers and fractions through the fundamental 
operations are attained . 

A large proportion, too, of all re view work should oral. This kind* of work should 

be given systematically. Instead of devoting several weeks solely to reviews to the 
^rxclusion of new work, they should precede, accompany, or follow nearly every writ- 
ten exercise. Reviews should not ^ confined to the work Of a particular grade, but 
should include also aU topics previously taught." It should be the aim of each teacher 
by this means to perfect and augment thb work of the previous gredes, as well as to’ 
discover weak points and stren^'en toem. ^ 

Mothers are left to the choice of the teacher, who, it is presupposed, is acquainted 
with all the approved ways and means and will use the plan beat suited to the case 
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been frequebtfy asserted that arithmetic is not thoroughly 
tadght in the elementary schools in Baltimore in conformity with 
established standards of larger cities. The following table shows the 
time allotted to arithmetic in the various grades in certain cities: 

Tabui 13.— 7%e minutei per week devoted to the $tudy of arithmetic and algebra in certain 

dtiss. 


% 


Cities. 


New York., 

Chiosra 

PtUlMAlpMs 

St. Louis 4. 

Olevoltod. . ^ 

BtlUmore) 

DstroU 

8«& Fntnoiaio.. 
lUIWaokee. 
Clnolnnstt., 


Year. 


! Ss; 


IfiO 

‘S 

60 

360 

60 

U 

100 

70 

100 


100 

100 

200 

136 

210 

200 

200 

120 

100 

100 

100 

200 


Third. 


Foarth. 


100 

200 

300 

100 

210 

200 

300 

180 

200 

100 

150 

240 


150 
200 
200 
100 
270 
200 
200 
300 
330 b 
200 
170 
.340 


Firth. 


100 

150 

225 

100 

270 

250 

200 

200 

200 

,200 

170 

240 


! .nth. 


200 

160 

225 

100 

380 

200 

200 

240 

260 

200 

200 

800 


300 

100 

220 

160 

210 

800 

276 

800 

270 

200 

200 

800 


Eighth. 


200 

100 

220 

160 

210 

300 

270 

800 

370 

300 

313 

SCO 


Total. 


1,325 

1,200 

1,600 

1,130 

1,036 

1,800 

1,900 

1,000 

1,776 

1,000 

1,287 

2,080 


t Bee page 76. 


< Estimated. 


In the table above, it will be noted that Baltimore devotes 250 
^minutes every week to the study of arithmetic in the first grade. 
This is 100 minutes more than the corresponding allotment in any 
other city. Baltimore devotes a total of 1,900 minutes a week 
through the 8 grades.' This is the largest total save one. The allot- 
ments are suggestive merely of the relative emphasis that various 
cities place on the different subjects, and inasmuch as the length of 
the school day will influence the amount of time tha^ can bo devoted 
to any subject, but does not change the percentage of the school time 
used* for the various subjects, percentage is the more reliable guide.* 
In all of the cities under consideration the length of the school year 
ia^praotically the same. 

In order to make comparisons the total time devoted to the study 
of arithmetic and algebra in the grades in each of the seVeral cities 
has been changed to percentages and tlie.restilts shown in the follow- 
ing table: 

Tablv X4^^The percentage of school time exclusive of recesses and opening .exercises 
devoted to the study of onthmetic and algebra in the grades ^ in 1890 and in 1910-11 ^ in 
certain cities. 



Year. 

mi’ 

1910-11 

20.2 

• 0.8 
i».V 

1&D 

. M 

18.4 
10.0 
16.1 
lAO 
• ia5 


CltlM. 


Detroit. 

Buffalo......... 

San Pranoboo.. 

Milwaukee 

Ctndniuiti 


Arorage.i 


Year. 


IMO 1910-11 


17.2 


14.0 

16.5 

18.4 


1A6 


lao 


10.6 

14.7 

ISO 


15.8 







Wh«Q the iaota for the 10 dtiet (M>mpenble in the ebore table are 
sented in tabular and graphic form, we have, the following! 

Tablb 15.^/>uen6tAK<m of 10 eiHe$ according to the pereentoQe school time tvclueive of 
receBUi and opening exmieee, devoted to arithmetic and algelra tn the gradee in 18^ 
andl$10-ll. 



Peroentagee. 

Number of oltlet. 

1800 

1910-11 

"P-ll 

1 

1 

12-14.. jw... 

1 

2 

16-17 

3 

6 

18-3Q 

21-23 

2 

2 

24-26 

1 
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PERCENT 9-11 18-14 15-17 18-80 81-03 84-86 

fro. 10. Qrophlo repnseaUtloa of the dutrihutlon of the peroentacii ol lohool Ume devoted to erlth> 
metio tn lOlCMl in 10 olUee. 7 * 
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CO A 

UJ ^ — 


S 3 - 
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Ay 

^ ? 
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‘4 


'PERCENT. 9-11 18-14 15-lt 18-80 -01.88 84-86 J 

IL Onphlo repnmtetloii of the dgjrt^^ Mhool. UflM dovoted M hrith^ -7.^.,’^^; 








mvcmi(>if* 


M:T : ^ . ...... 

T^ Ia lM6^il4he^^^ school time devoted to the 

•tudy of enthmetio and algebra in ^ grades in 12 cities is lfi.8. 
B^timere, devoted 18.3, or 2.5 pery^nt more time to the study, of 
arithmetio and lUgebra in the grad^ than the average in the 12 cities. 

In 1890 the average time devoid to the study of arithmetic and 
algebra in^the grades in lO cities was 16.5. At that time Baltimore 
was devoting 19.5 per cent of the sc^ time to these studies. Thi^ 
was 3 per cent more than theJ^tV^age for the cities considered. 
Between 1890 and 1910^11 there has been a decrease of 1,1 per cent 
in the time devotedT to the study of arithmetic and algebra in the 10 
cities considered. During the same time there has been a decrease of 
1.2 per cent in the time devoted to the study of arithmetic and 
alj^ebra in the grades in Baltimore, ' 

The following table shows the graSe in which certain topics in 
arithmetic are treated in the various cities : 

Tabls 16 .— year of the eouine in tirWcfc ep^JUd tojnce in arithmeHe are treated m the 
^ eeriain eUtee. . 




cities. 


IftirYork.... 

nuiSlp^W 

it Loott. 

Boston 

Qtrslsnd 

BaltliDorB.. 

s at . 

Bulfslo 

ta FrancUioo.* 
lumiakse.... 
Gtnolniuiti...:. 


45oom. 

blnatlons 

Issmed. 

MultfpU- 

oatkm 

tablat 

leanMd. 

Long 

division 

taught. 

Addition MultlpU. 
and sub- , cation 
traction j and dlvi- 
offrao- 1 sk>nof 
tlons j hactloni 
taught, taug^ 

Deotmali 

taught. 

k 

3 

8 

^ 3 

4 • fi 

g 

3 

4 

• 4 

. 5 ! g 

e 

3 

3 

3 

6*i g 

6 

3 

ar 

8 

4 

< 

3 i 4 

5 1 0 

4 

g 

3 

4 

4 

6 ! ‘6 

.6 

1 3 

3 

4 

3 • 4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 ' 6* 

g 

' 3 

3 

4 

4 ; g 

g 

3 

3 

4 

6 6 

g 

* 3 

. . 3 

4 

4 g 

4 

4 

4 

4 

8 j 6 

e 

3 

3 

3 

4 6 

4 


Per. 

osntage 
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;v , ■ From the a^ve table it appears that the *45 combinations in 
are'leamed in all but tVo of the cities in the second ^ade. 
The most M^unon ^ade in which the multiplication tables are 
learned is the third. '■ Long division is^aught most commonly in the 
1^ , , fourth ^ade; addition imd subtraction, multiplication and division 
|v . fr^tions, and decimals are n\ost commonly taught in the .fifth 
fc ; W»d percentage in the 'sixth. This would indicate that Balti- ' 

deals wi^ fractions, and decunals earlier than the normal for 
-the; 13 cities c^^ , ' ■ ^ , ’ 

it'has been ,chai;^ed that tdb much wort In frao-^ 


iatroddc^ m the earliet grades. The foMrn?^ table shows 

comb^tioiis ih addition and sub- 
number of m^i^tiplm tables, and the fractioi^s haying 
1 wd denominitorV, S', 4, 6, etc., leafned in the ' 




BiiiimoBB KincBi^^ %» 


Tablk it.— 27k« mcb tn u?Atc4 (Ae leanw^ ^ the 4S ecmUnnationi in addition and #u6- 
traetum it computed^ the number of multiplication tablet learned and the fraelicmt having^ 
for numerators } and denomina^rs i?, 4, etc., learned in eacA city duAng the first two 

years, and the cities and grades in which algebra is taught. 


CAXies. 


N#York 

Chicago !... 

PUi^elphla 

St. Loula 

Boston ; . . 

Cleveland...: 

Baltimore 

Pittsburg 

Detroit 

DuffalC 

San Frandsoo 

'Milwaukee 

' Cincinnati...^ 


; W^ork completed hi first 
I and second yean. 


Completion of the 45 i 
oombinattons. 


Second grade., 

do 

...jio. 


Second grade.. 

....'.do..^ 

do 

do 

do 

•V-do 

..?..do 

Ji'oarth grade . 
Second grade.. 


Multiplica- 
tion tables. 


6 X S 
*8 X 12 
\x 10 
^x 10 

5 X 10 
4 X 10 
None. 

6 X 10 
4x0 
3 X 10 
None. 


Fractions, 

numerator 

1 . 


No^ 

M 


Non^ 
„ H 
Nona. 


When 

ateebra 

bdrst 

U'ui^t. 


7 A. 
None. 

8 A. 
None. 
None. 
8 A. 
None. 
7 A. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
8B. 


- . . 1 No definite data at'hand. *NotJoridal. 

From the. ahoVe-table it appears that Other cities jre doing as much 
in arithmetic in the first two years as is outlined'for Baltimore. Buf- 
falo, for example, lias the same limits as Baltimore. St. Louis do^ ^ 
not complete the 45 combinations in the second grade, but it has tlie * 
muUiplicatiop tables to the fives and develops the f ractions^from one- 
half to one-eighth. / The .work outlined in fractions is not mofe than - 
is given in other cities. Many of the teachers;4xoYrever, have criti- 
cized the work in fractions And have asserted that they were required 
. to teach relations jrith involved mixed numbers, such as 81=1^ x 14. 
The commission has founii that in many schools this work is done in 
the secojid grade ; in others it is hot done. Such work is not outlined 
in the course of study, but under date of November 13, 1908, the 
board of sOperihtendents furnished answto to questioiis subxnitted 
. by teachers in the second grade on interpretation ff the cporse of . 
study in mathematics . This answer contains the following statemeht : 


B Clas'b— Topic 1. 




(1) For the prop^ development of each eeries it ia necesear^rthat all the relations 
in the series'bh taught. 

Example— , . - 

, In the series 8, 16,.|i4, 32 the number 8 should be taught as equal to one-half 4lf 
IQ^ on^thhd of ^,jin4 one-f^ f 

The number io^itiould be tought As equal to two ttmte 8, tWo-thir^ of and ' 
one-half of 82; ■; . ^ ^ 

A. The number 24 should be taught as eqiiiU to thr^ times 8, one and one-half tiines. ^ 
16, wd three^ourths of 32. / . . / 

.^e number 32 should be tau^t as equal to four times 8, two times 16, ^d one rf 



, ^TlMCiUB O.OTBIOULTJM; " ,7^ 

Whan tha Baltimore course^)f gtudy in geography is compared w|th ^ 
the .courses fbr pther cities, no significant differences appear. The I 
'general n^ovement in all the courses is from the home and its environ- 
, ment to the earth as a whole, and from this to North America and a 
detailed study of the United States. After this, the foreign countries 
,are studied and the work ends in the upper grades with a more 6r 
less definite study of world relations. ^ 

The Baltimore course emphasizes the study of home or local 
‘ pography to a degree found in few courses elsewhere. ‘‘Reco^ition 
is made of the fact that for Baltimore children the most important 
city is Baltimore, the most important State is‘ Maryland, the most 
important country is the United States. This point of view accounts 
for the length of %ime devoted to these* areas.'" 

The following statement from the course of study is not novef to 
those who have observed the, trend of late years in geography teacin 
^ ^ quoted to show th'at the Baltimore cours4 recognizes the 
lT(^^ailing tendencies in the teaching of the subject; “ * 

Emphaeifl is laid upon the use of excursions and' pictures, especially through the 
earlier grades, because, through their use, accurate ideas are gained and greater 
interest is aroused, .^tual experiences, knowledge ol home conditions, and contact 
^with thiijgd near at liaM furnish the only known means of interpreting conditions else- 
where. At the same time the, warmth ot feeling and stimulus to action aroused in 
^ one’s own locality help to stir the imagination and to develop social sympathy toward * 
people whom we can not know personally. , . 




The treatment throughout the coiir^ is largely by topics and the 
facts are organized about important centers of interest. The com- 
mission l>elicves*that there is little in the course of study in geography 
which is open to valid criticism. Ind^d, it is of the opinion that it/is 
one of the r lOst logical courses of study to bo ^und in the subject. 
Teachers ari not .required po t^ach all of the topics presented, but 
may choose rom the topics. The liberty that is granted the Balti- 
more tea'chefc in thi\ respect is presented elsewhere in the report of 
the commi^ion. As bearing upon this, however, it is well to quote 
from the course of study: ^ \ ^ * 


Topiefl are marked. ehort, medium, and long, to indicate the judgment of the com- 
^ttee as to the relative amount'of time to be spent upon each^ but there are no abso- 
lute standards; tethers need to use their own judgment ia deteunining the number 
of lessons to be given to apy topic. As indicated ;in the course of study, a short 
topic may be completed in from one to three lessons, a medium topic in from three to. 
sevep lessons, a long topic in from seven to ten lessons. 

^ is true that the course makes largb 4^mands upon the scholat^ 
s^p and r^ources of teachers. Indeed the commission has r^eived ' 
se^eral^^anojiyiiaous ;criticwins from Uaefiers, concerning' the coume 
of study in geo^aphy. The particular point of these criticieins has 
!^n the necessity of treating suhlt^ts wldeh are no 
the tertbook. ilie statement k riiade that this method 
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: tbs imposes a /disproportionate amount of labor upon the teachers 
r~ ^l^porsdr with^ the.results tobeobtained. 

* It should be remeinbei^ed that' efficient teaching of geography in 
Baltimore or elsewhere is by no means the simplest or easiest of the 
teacher's ta^ks. In a recent report of the, Massachusetts Board* of 
Education are the«>following statements: 

It 10 hSrd to realize the inunenae distance that separates the scan ty»sailor geography 
of half a century ago fiim the complicated network of relations of piiysic^l and social 
and political facts, gathered in 60 yean of untiring research, which now, under the 
name of geography, form a part of the daily food of all children in the elementary 
schools. 

A qualified tether of geography in a grammar school must possess intellectual power 
of a high order — a^ comprehensive grasp of details and ability to master extended 
trams of inductive reasoning. There is no subject in the high school curriculum 
which makes severer demands on the teacher considered simply as a scholar. 

Bearing upon the question of procedure elsewhere, the following 
quotations fram courses of study are m"ade ; these are tjrpical of other 
courses throughout the country: 

In the study of geography, it is important toHise not only the basal text but also 
supplementary material, such as maps, graph^, pictures, globes, and supplementary 
readers. (Chicago Public Schools, Course of Study, p. 23.) 

„ Geography, in the grades where the study of history has not beeiv taken up, furnishes 
the best me^ available for arousing a wide-awake interest, and cultivating the 
chUd’s power of reeparch and his independentt judgment. The textbook is useful 
chiefly as a book of reference, and as a source of information which *the child is to find 
and arrange for himself. Other geographies, both recent and ancie'nt, encyclopedias, 
boojiS’of trayel, pamphlets of information issued by railway and steamship companies, 
bi^s-eye views, current magazines and periodicals— all may be laid under contribu- 
tion, and are especially valuable in the study of commercial geography. (Milwaukee 
Public Schbob, Course of Study, 1909, p. 118.) 

The greater part of the work in geography should be done dn the presence of the 
teacher in the classroom. It seems i^less to assign daily lessons to be prepared at 
home. * * * The text of any section of the subject to be read aloud— 6rst as a 
reading lesson, that a gsneral idea may be obtained; then a specific study from the 
open textbook— pupib answering exactly and concisely tho definite questions of the 
teacher, flections from a supplementary reader or geography introduced ju9t- 
where'the' specific subject matter b closely rebted. (Pittsburg Public Schoob, 
J5ylbbus, 1910, p. llfi.) * '* * * 

* While the commission mdorses the plan of the course of study, yet 
it believes that in working it out in school-room practice so large an 
amount of oral and blackboard work is required of teachers as 
I tp iriake very large demands upon their time and strength. This 
:Ja necess^ in order to present the matef^al to pupils. The 

not, in the opinion 
be esstotially modified, but a larger number 
^ snppliedf for the use of pupils, to the end 

# ■ fU*: ti^iy tiay more* readfiy obtain , at first hand ' the informar 
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atie®. 

1890 

1010-11 1 

Cities. 


1 1800 

lOlOiU 

New York 

Chicago ! 

27 

4.0 

0.2 ' 
' Vo ' 

7 ^ 

Detroit 

RiifTiiJrv 


8.6 

8.3 

PWladeIpbia 

St. I«oui9. . . . : - . 

8. 9 

8an Francisco 


•1 n 

•i 

7.5 

Boston 

plavpifuirl 

ft. 8 
G.9 
e.3 

fa Q 
0.2 

Miiwauaee. 

Cincinnati. 


.1 0.0 

5.7 

5.1 

Baltimore 

7.2 ■ 
1 1. 0 * 

0 

Average 



in 

Pittsburg 

o!o i 






0.M j 




> No data at hand. 





. When the facts concerning the 10 citi^ whose time allotments are 
.given *f or both. 1890 and 1910—11 are shown in tabular and ^a)>hio 
form, we Have the following: ** 

T abIb 19.— 0/ percentage) or ichoot time, ezclutive of opening exercitee and 
recma, to the uudy of geography m tO eittet tn 1890 and the eorrenondino 'ti fot- 

menu tn ^ ^ ^ 


Pbrcentages. 


3. 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 
n 


Nuihl>er‘of cities. 

1800 . 

1910-11 


1 

4 1 



i 

1 


3 

3 

2 1 

I f 

1 

1 

2 



1 


• The above tables show ftiat Baltimore is devoting a larger''perceb^ 
■ age of ^eaohool time to the study of geography than is given by any 

other city. The average for the 12 cities reporting in ldlO-11 is 7.23 
per. cent. TTiis is 3.77 per cent less than BAltimore’s aDbtment. iln 
1830, Balti^re devoted 6^8 per c^t of thd school time to the study 
of geography. This is 4;7 per cent less than is'uow devo^ to thii 
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also by this means be somewhait relieved from keeping notebooks, 
which is desirable,. In some intermediate gra'des, chUdren keep 
several notebooks, as many as five in certain schools. .The notes 
that are kept in thesC books consist very generally of rather elaborate 
outlines, of subjects. Too often teachers neglect to consistently 
examine these books. 

The suggested aUotment of time for the study of geography in 
the Baltimore schools is 1 1 per cent of the total school time, exclusive 
of opening exercises and recesses. 'The following table shows the. 
suggested time allotment for the study of geography in the.vanous 
cities in 1890 and again in 191^1 1 : , 

Table ^8 .— pmentage of the lehooliime, nelueitie of opening exereiut and reeemee, 
aevotea-to me stw^ of geography in variotu citiet in 1890 and in 191f-ll. 


\ 
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¥m Bjojiltbail ans^' 0> ■nTT nAfrrn y’ 
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rab]6ot< A compuison shows that th6 most dbaractfiristio perc6ntago 

^ ifi time devoted to geography in 1890 was between 6 and 7, while in 
1910-11 it was between 7 and 8. Thus, while the tendency has been 
' to ihci'ease the' amount of time devoted to the study, Baltimore has 
^ probably erred in giving so large a percentage of the school time to 
this^bject. 

■ ^atan study. * 

The Baltimore course of study provides for nature study in each of 
the grades. It suggests many more topics than any of the teachere is 
expected to take up. The work is correlated with language, physiol- 
ogy, and geography, and in the upper grades the course takes on much 
of the nature of dementary science. Experiments that are the out- 
* growths of work in geography itnd physiology, as well as nature study, 
aro introdjiced. The course is in line with modem tendencies in the 
tMUjhing hf'the Subject. 

The time allotted to this study varies from 60 minutes to 100 
minutes per week, de* ending upon the grade. The total time devoted 
to this work throughout the eight grades is 4.5 pof cent of the total 
school time, exclusive of opening exercises and recesses. 

The tendency among cities, Baltimore included, to correlate nature 
study with Engl^h, geography,' and physiology mi^kes it impossible 
to present defimte coihparisons between, the course suggested for 
Baltimore and those suggested by other cities. In each city inuch 
more .work is outlined than any teacher is expected to do, and a 
great deal is trusted tef the discretion of the -teacher. Each course 
emphasizes th? necessity for dealing with objects rather than with 
the literature concerned with the subject. To this end several 
cities make use of ‘the school garden. Each course_aims to make 
the work in nature study serve as a basis for oral 'and even written 
' composition. 

- -The object of introducing this study in aU of the cities is to culti- 
vate the habit of observation and to impart a body, of us.eful infor- 
mation. In all of these particulars the course suggested for Balti- 
more.is entirely in keeping with the courses suggested by other cities. 

T.ho fact that there is n tendency among the cities to give no sepa- 
rate time allotment to thia subject, but rather to include it in the 
time devoted to other subjects, makes it impossible to compare the 
time allotment in .Baltimore with that of other cities. A reading of 
the-oonditions undw which the work is given in those'oities indicates 
■ th*t‘ the.">W^ . devoted., to this subjert m Beltimore does'oot vary 

; ’ ' E^ . 

'V * laot'tbat the Baltimore nature-study hutiine is mentioned in 

1^,^ : GUf^and oiitiine for ijwrk in haturs study iadioates the estimate 

i ’ " tibht'SitleaBtf«Be euperin.tendent places upon tins' course. 

■ ...'r 
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The course of study in history pro^des for the teaching of United 
States ^tory in the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 
Tips is id general Accord with the subject material of history in many 
of the progressive school systems of the country. 

Parallel with the history of the United States, as set forth above, 
are the history stories relating to other countriesj taught in the 
foyrth and fifth grades. The subject material of these stories has 
boon carefully selected and is much the same irtNits general character 
as that which is found in courses of study elsewhere. 

^ In the sixth, sfeventh, and eighth grades, a series* of exercises, based 
upon important phases of European history, is presented. These 
exercises have in the main been ^ected with reference to their rela- 
tion to the periods of United States history which the pupils are at 
the time studying. For example: The subject chosen fpr the periods 
of the Revolutionary War in the United States is the Revolution in 
England and the Revolution in France. There is much to be said 
in favor pf presenting to pupils an outline^'of important phases of 
^ European history, particularly those parts of it wliich have a bearing 
upon .United States history. There is an increasing conviction 
among historical scholars that the Ifistory of the Unkdd States should 
not be taught apari from those phases of European history which 
have affected, our own history. ^ ^ 

In the Baltimore course of study is an application of this theory, 
and the course is in accord with plans in operation in some other 
cities. 

The coxhmission feels that it is questionable whether, with the 
limited time at the disposal of teachers, with the meager scholarship 
of some teachers,^ and with the large number of activities which have 
been force(| upon the schools by outside public demands, it is advis- 
able to attmpt so much in the way of European history as the-Balti- 
more coursp at present provides. It is not wholly a question of the 
value of suph instruction, nor is it Sr question as to whether children 
are interested in it, but it is also a matter of deciding which is the best 
possible usi of the cliildren's time. ■ 

The cominission is not to be understood, however, as being opposed 
to iSie correlation of United States history with European history; it 
is only a question of the extent of this correlation which the commis- 
sion raises.; 

The memibers of the commission saw some excellent work in his- 
tory instruction in the Baltimoro schools. The commission was par-' 
ticularly iippressed with the attention vdiich is given to local, or 
Maryland, history. The teaching of this local history was in evidence 
in many schools which the commission visited, and it has only worila 
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ol commendation for this phase' of the instruction. Local history is* 
too much neglected in many schools. The commission feels that 
this is not true in Baltimore. ' < 

In a niimber of schools, the commission was impressed with the 
'*fact that the schools are deficient* in the supply of necessary reference 
l^ksi which the present* courser of study demands. ' A good working 
.library of historical books should be available in every large building. 

, *. • , Drawing. . 

The Baltimore course of study in drawing shows a definite plan. 
There can be no confusion on the-part of teachers regarding the work 
desired by the art department". There deems to be liUle provision, 
however, for the study of art industries and little thought for inter- 
relation with other subjects of the school curriculum. In these* 
respects the course in drawing might be made stronger and more in 
Une with the present tendency to relate art to industrial training^.- 

' 'i-- 

Physiology and Hygiene.. 

The course of study provides that one period a week shall be given 
to the teaching of physiology and hygiene in all grades. An examina- 
tion of the directions to teachei^ in this ‘subject shows that the 
exercises , suggested are in line wit6 the present-day tendencies of 
teaching the subject. There is an increasing feeling that this subject 
should be closely allied to the demands of modem life; particularly 
is this true in courses of study for city children who live in congested 
districts. . 

In the following extract is found a statement of the tendencies in^ 
the treatment of the subject: * ! 

When the pupil ie old enough to. make a formal study of any bram^h^^ygiene, he 
should be taught with the same direct appeal to eenee experienpe-tbat we inaist upon 
in other bianchea' of science, and. only those portione of thO'efudy should be selected 
which are capable o! practical treatment, foUowed-d$y soiue immediate peraonal 
application. 

As an evidence that the Baltimore coume is in line with this 
tendency, we quote ^jn the'^ections in the course of study: 

In connection witii physical culture at^tention is to be callM to the value of a good 
elect carriage, well-developed chests and lungs, and im active blood circulation. 
Children’s hands and other visible parts of the My are to be daily exanmed. ‘if 
this is done in the first three grades the habit of cleanlinpas will generally have been 
slfecdv^y eetabliali^ by. the time the children enter ^ grammar gn^es. 

^TOenever an occasion is Qf|ered, reasons are to be given lor temperance in eating 
•hd drinking, working and playing, sleepily and waldhg. / ' 

^ teeth, nasal and vocal organs should be uige<Las fiequently as 
” at stated intervidii but in connection with other subjects. 
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As an example, the entire series of exercises given in the fifth grade 
is as follows: , 

Tones roH Fiith Grade B. 

1. Review fourth grade A topics. 

2. The must'los of the body.. ^ ’ 

3. Exerci.Me of the inuscleH. » 

i. The' skin. 

5. Hygiene of 'the skin. 

6. The public health. • 

7. Hygiene of the home. 

8. Self-government. " ' • - 

Topics for Fifth Grade A. 

1. The brain. , 

2. The brain’s messengers. 

3. Care of the eyes. . ... 

Care of the voice.; • . 

^ 5. Contagious diseases. 

6. The public health. 

^ 7. The hygiene of the home. 

8. Hints for help in emergencies. '* 

9. Uses and abuses of household medicines. 

10. Self-government. ; 

11. liealtii rules. . ■ , * * ^ 

* THfe commission comtnonds ; the provision' thht ha» already been 
made for physical education. -This instruction, however, should be 
extended and improved. As a result of their school life, the health of 
■ children should not only be safeguarded but should bo improved. 

TTjisds particularly true when hundreds of cliildren live in congested 
/districts, as is the case in Biiltimore. 

Positive instruction in physiology and hygiene is not ^enough. 
Gymnastic exercises are necessary. Teaching young ‘Children’ to 
play is also important. ^ Strange as it may seem, many children do 
not know how to play,* such are their home conditions. * The schools 
should alleviate, so far os possible, thip misfortune. Play is not only 
connected mih the health, but with educational progress in other 
directions. One gets the impression that there is not enough of this 
play element in the Baltimore schools. The teacher of 6-year-old 
children who said to a rnemher of the commission, ** These children do 
not need games; they need drilV reflects the attitude of too many 
teachers of primary children. To be sure, they need drill; but 
progr^^in reading, number work> and penmanship is often more 
rapid if a variety of physical exercises are found in the schools. This 
e (act, stated here somewhat dogmatically, has been p 5 pved (?ver and 
bver again in many schools. ^ 

*ln the opinion of the commission an increa^d amount of sympar 
thetic constructive supervision and l^ership inThe physical-tFRining 
department would r^edy whatever defects are found in the depart- 
ment. ' 
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Tho schoolliousc coiiditions undor which children do their, work is 
another important consideration bearing vitally upon ^eir healtli. 
The ventilation, the lighting, the heating, the seating, the cleanli- 
neM, the toilet arrangements, the playground areas, all these can not 
be ignored in any discussion of tlie influences which affect the health 
of school children. As pointed out elsewhere in this report, these 
conditions in many schools in Baltimore are not altogether creditable. 


Handwork and Induatiial Subjects. 

(1) The Baltimore course of study provides for manual training 
throughout the grades. In the first five years of the elementary 
school course boys and girls may be instructed together in the regu- 
lar classrooms. This instruction continues through the aixtff year 
also, unless the school is located ih a building having a manual- ^ 
training center. The materials used in this work consist of card- 
board, raffia, etc., and the tools are scissors, rulers, etc. 

Manual training in the grades above the sixtli is carried on in 
manual-training centers in certain schools. In these centers rooms 
are equipped for this work and classes pass Jiere for half of the fore- 
noon or an- entire afternoon once^a'week. In these centers models 
from wood* are made and various forms of joints are taught. Tlie 
sixtli grade in the buildings in which tliese centers are located begin 
this work. Work of this same character, though not confined to 
woodwork, is conducted in the various classes for backward chihiren. 

(2) Girls in the third to the sixth grade, inclusive, and also in tJie 
^ eightJi grade, are taught sewing. In many of the scliools a special 

room is set aside for this work, and here the special teacher meets tlie 
classes. . Fifty-five minutes a week are devoted to this work. 

(3) Cooking centers are maintained at various school buildings in 
the same manner in wliich manual-training centers are maintained. 
Girls from the seventh grade are here taught for a whole afternoon or 
half of a forenoon during one day of the week. Sixth-grade girls in 
the^buildings^in which the cooking centers are located are also given 
this work. 

(4) In one school for white children and in one for colored children 
special emphasis is being placed upon the industrial work. The 
^ount of time devoted to this work is about 8 per cent of the total 
^hool time. It is the declared purpose of the board to increase the 
number of these schools as rapidly as accommodations can be supplied* 

* Approximately one hour a day is devoted to manual training from 

the first to the sixth ^ade, inclusive. In the seventh and eighth 
grades tb(a. suggested time allotment is 110 minutes per week; this is 
therefore 5.3 per cent of the total school time, exclusive of opening 
exercis^ and -recesses/ ' ^ I 
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The following table shows the percentage of tixne devoted to manual 
training in certain cities in 1910-1 1 : 


City. 


New York... 

Cbic-Hgo 

rhitaonphla. 

St. lX)Ui8 

Rostpn 

Clex'eland.... 

Ualtiniore.... 


I 

jFercenU^. 



i 


4.7 !l Plttsburp..... 

{, Detroit .. 

3.5 , Buffalo 

2.4 ji San Franciaco. 
(i.2 t Milwaukee.... 

4.8 !' Cincinnati 

5.3 j, 


City, 


> No data at hand. 


Percentage. 


Cl 


6 

1.4 

1.8 

6.2 

2.2 


The commission is*of tlio opinion that the extension of industrial 
training, particularly along vocational lines, is desirable. Baltimore 
is a large manufacturing city. It may be found practicable in the 
near future to relate the work of the schools to the numerous voca- 
tional opportunities the city affords for the emploj’ment of young 
people. 

CONDUCT OF INSTRUCTION. 


The commission believes that in many respects tlie teachers of 
Baltimore arc granted unusual freedom in their work. They are 
certainly given more latitude than is found in some other imjxirtant 
cities. As illustrative of this fact, the following instructions issued 
from the superintendent's office are offered as evidence; 

RELATIVE TO COURSE OF STUDY. ^ . 

The course of ntudy is a guide to the selection and sequence of material rather 
than a i)reecri[»tion of the ainount work t/> l>e^done. Some classes will do more 
than other (dasses working w’ith tlie same course, and some individuals in each class 
will accomplish more than other individuals. Wlien the t^jacher and principal arc 
satisfied that work is too easy for any pupil, thaff pupil should he advanced 8i>ecial 
promotion. The fitness of pupils for promotion should rujt he measured entirely 
by what they know, hut largely by what they can do with now lessons. 

Front now to the end of the year teachers who find their classes weak in a particular 
subject should give more periods to such subjects than to those in which the pupils 
are strong— not longer periods, but more periods. In fact, this may be done at any 
time of year, always, o7 course, with your approval in ca<‘h individual case. The 
arrangement of time and subjects on schedules sent nut from this office is, as you 
know, suggestive only.* 



RELATIVE TO DAILY SCHEDULES AND LESSON PLANS. 

The teachers into whose hands this pamphlet goes are to understand distinctly that 
with the exception of the section beaded “General directions,'* it offers merely sug- 
gestions for making daily schedules and lesson plans. With regard such plans it 
would he most undesirable for teachers to feel that they are recei^^g. instructions 
which must be followed absolutely. Th*c plans here given may be found serviceable 
as models upon which varying schedules and plans may be patterned. 

It would be an exceedingly unfortunate thing if every teacher in the public schools 
felt obliged to use the schedule for his grade or the plan for his work to be found in 
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this book, excluding any of bia Own making. Heshould study his parUcuIar conditions. 
*nd If convinced that the suggestions here offered are the best for his class he should 
uae them; otherwise these outlines should be freely modihed. 

m 

RELATIVE TO SECTIONAL TEACHING. 

Teachers not accustomed to divided-class management will, if they so request 
M permitted at first to limit sectioning to two subjects. Later, however, they will 
be expected to extend tlie plan to other subjects. Any help ncede.1, either in in- 
augurating or carrying out the section plan of teaching, is to be obtained from the 
group principal. 


RELATIVE TO TIME ALLOTMENT OF RECITATIONS. ‘ 

Except in the few instances noted in succeeding pages, or for extraordinary reasons 
fte following time limits are not to be exceeded; Gra.Ie one. 15 minutes; grades two, 
1^, imd four, 20 minutes; grades five and six. 25 minutes; and grades seven and 
eight, .30 minutes. Painting, drawmg, or conslruction may require 30 minutes in 
grades one to six. In order to give the teacher needed help, the supervisor may at 
timee have to prolong an illustrative exercise somewhat beyond the time limits. 

teaching method. 


The children feel too little responsibility; the teacher ami tlie textr 
book are too much in evidence, and the progressive activities of the 
children too little in evidence. In some primary schools there is not 
enough, recognition of cliihl life, either in methods of f^diing or in 
variety of exercise. The teacliing Ls not adapted to children, for 
the point of view is too often that of the tcaclier rather than that of 
the child. The children take little part in recitations other than 
answering formal que.st.ions. The initiative is that of the teacher 
rather than that of the pupil. For example, in some school.s, pupils 
are required in their exercLcs in oral English to reproduce stories 
that have been told them in exactly the way that tiioy wore told, 
and therefore no chance given a variation in the telling. The judg- 
ment is too rarely exercised, because the ideal Is to memorize the 
facts rather than to draw inferences frqm the facts. 

Not enough use is made of the principle of apperception. Le.ssons 
are begun with very little attention at bringing up the le.ssoiis that 
have gone before, and are ended without leaving any very definite 
impression on the child’s mind as j,o just the purjiose the lesson was 
to serve. The impression is that of a disjointed type of work. 

SECTIONiU. TEACHING. 

. - The commission has received many criticisms of sectional teaching. 
The following quotation from the Twelfth Annual Report of the 
City Superintendent of Schools to the Board of Education of the 
city of New York (pp. 260-262) states the arguments presented 
both for and against sectional teaching. 


▼ 
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INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION AND GROUP TEACHING. 

Ono of the most serious ciiticisms that is made of inorlern eduoation, especially in 
cUivTs where tho attendance is large and the < lass^s are closely graded, is the tendency 
to recognize large grou|w of pupils rather than individuals. Mass teaching is in the 
line of least resistance: and as a consequence many a teacher centers her attention 
hut little on individuals; she measures her success by the progress of tho cla* rather 
than of individual incmbora. 

The object of Pchool clai^silication is to place pupils in right relation to work and to 
each othe# and to facilitate progress through the grades. Differences are euro to 
exwt in any class, in tho ages and maturity of pupils, ih their ability and progreae, 
in their regularity of attendance and power of application, and in the aaeistance ren- 
dered at home; and these differences should be recognized. Any plan of grading 
pupils has a tendency to hold in check the bright pupils and thus to deaden rather 
than to quicken mental activity; and on the other hand, ordinary school classifica- 
tion may discourage the slow and backward pupils who fail to grasp clearly much of 
what is presented. 

SINGLE DIVISION. 

The maia.ai^uments a<lvanced in favor of a single division in class work are: Fewer 
classes, and, therefore, more time for each exercise, and presumably more thorough 
work; accelerating effect of mass movement upon certain pupils; difficulty in keep- 
ing the diWsion not re<'iting profitably employed; and less work for the teacher. 
These aiguments, however, have small weight in the mind of a genuine teacher 
thoroughly interested in the progress and best w'ork of her pupils. 

TWO .DIVISION 8. 

The main arguments in favor of at least two divisions in the main subjects in a 
class are; 

» * 

1. A small group of pupils can be kept ^interested, attentive, and mentally alert 
better than can a cl^s of forty or fifty pupils. In other words, any teacher will hold 
the in^ere.st and enthusiastic attention of one-half or one-third of a largo class better 
than she can of the entire cla.ss, and she can do more and better work in fifteen or 
twenty minutes with the individuals in a small group than she can in twice the time 
with the individuals in a large class. 

2. A definite time for study and self-directed effort is afforde<l. In mass teaching 
there is a tendency to make tho recitation too ^ominont, and to undervalue the worth 
of study. This fact is clearly apparent when pupils leave the elementary grades and 
are obliged to prepare their losson.s without a teacher’s assistance. Those pupils who 
were taught the art of individual and persistent application to study in the elementary 
grades have a great advantage in the secondary schools over those le.ss favored. 

3. The power of concentration and inhibition is strengthened by group teaching. 
Pupils who are in a recitation the greatcir part of the day are apt to grow intellectually 
weak; they absorb without effort whatever is given them; they find it difficult, if 
not impossible, to apply themselves with vljgor to tho preparation of their lessons 
without the constant oversight and assistance of teachers. The reason for their 
helpl^Dsmess in the higher grades is due largely to the fact that pupils have not been 
tayght in the elementary gr^es.to apply themselves to the mastery of books, to work 
independently and energetically even while other exercises are being carried on in 
the room. 


4. There is lew opportunity for the teacher to talk and to explain in short periods 
when the class is in two divisions than. in long periods with a single division. And 
a point well worth consideration in connection with group teaching is the fact that 
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tocher ^s queetioiw and explanations must be given in a quiet voice, lest she 
difltu^ the divmon which is preparing a lesson. This one point alone is ground 
enough for requiring group teaching in every elementary school. 

6. Th^ will be more attention to the hldividual child and more opportunity for 
wise assistance and for the promotion of deserving pupils in a small group than in a 
jeige one. Small groups 6ncourage personal attention; large groups discourage it. 
The plea, therefore, for two divisions in the main subjects in any elementary class 
resolves itself into a plea for greater care and oversight of the individual pupil. The 
special plans for dassifying and promoting pupils that have been exploited by super- 
intendents in various cities during the past few years have as their basis the special 
needs of the individual child. 


Tlie statements made ii| tlie quotation above will, in tlie judgment 
of the commission, apply with equal force to the conditiorjs in Balti- 
more: The commi^ion approves the plan of sectioiai teaching set 
for^ in the following quotation from “General directions” in the 
supplement to the outline of studies for the elementary schools of 
Baltimore (p. 5): 


Anango the progiam in every grade bo that the childicn shall be engaged in inde- 
pendent ^ork (such aa study or consiruelivc ex.-rt ises) for one-fourth to one-half of 
eart day. Since opportunity for sclf-dircction Ls an csHCntial toward cultivating self- 
reliance and resourcefulness, these exercises should not be under the immediate guid- 
ance of the teacher.- 


To provide for this highly important part of school education, divide the class a< cord- 
ing to working ability into two or more sections and teach them separately in a manner 
similar to that indicated in the accompanying schedules. Music, penmanship, written 
Bpelling, drawing, and physical culture arc ai>propriatc subjects for undivided-class 
exercises. 

The ideal arrangement for divided-class teaching applicable especially to grammar 
grades would provide for new sections according to the daily or weekly progress of 
individual pupils in sepu.ate studie.<i. and would involve no change. of schMule. 
Before one can arrange a plan so flexible :is thLs, the two or three section schedule 
must first become familiar. 

(For further explanation of flexible sectional management, see Itj^ltimore School 
Report for 1902, i>p. 23-25, and Report of the Commissioner of Kducation, 1808-99 ' 
Vol. I, pp. 341-344.) 


COEDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 

The subject of coeducation of boys and girls has not, so far as we 
CAn learn, aroused such serious question in other cities as has recently 
been raised in Baltimore. The preponderance of American opinion 
seems to be very markedly on the side of coeducation in both primary 
and grammar schools. In tlie absence of any well-ascertained infor- 
mation wliicli would show plainly that coeducation in those grades 
presents fewer advantage and greater evils than separate education, 
wo can not advise the transformation of the mixed schools into schdols 
in which the sexes are separated. Public schools of both types exist 
in Baltimore to-day. Considerable expense would undoubtedly be 
^ involved in the attempt to reduce all of these to the one type of the 
school in which boys and girls are separated, and such expenditure 
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must inevitably delay improvement in other directions where the need 
of change is more manifest. 

The following table shows the practice in regard to coeducation of 
the sexes in 15 of the larger cities: 

Coeducation in IS cities of 300^000 population and over, 

* (Biuod on information received from tuperintendenU of scboob.) 


^ Citlea. 


Pereentajie of elementary classes 
conUlnIng both boj-a and girls. 


Extent of opposition by public. 


New York.. 


Philadelphia 

St. Louis, Mo 

Boston, Mass 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Pittsburg, Pa 

Detroit, Mich 

San Francisco, Cal 

Bullak), N. Y 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Newark. N. J 

New Orleans, La 

Washington, D. C 

Los .\ngeles. Cal 


; Both attend grades below the 
fifth In roost scho<ils. In many 
buildings boys and girls are 
separated at the beginning of 
the fifth year. 

About 93 percent 

, 80 or 90 per cent 

t AIL. 


.do.. 

.do.. 


More than 90 per centrrr . 

About 60 per cent 

AIL. 


, Nearly all 

AIL. 

About GO per cent. 

All 

Practkally all 


opinions vary with different sections 
of the city. 


No noticeable objection. 

No opDosiUon as far as known. 

No serious objection. 

No opposition. 

No general opposition. 

No opposition. 

Practically no opposition. 

No ^position. 

Little opposition for primary grades. 
No objection. 

Do. 


HOME STUDY. 

Tlie commission has IiBard complaints about the amount of home- 
atudy required. Tiie directions concerning home study are as follow^s: 

To aid in cstAblishiiig hahib» of industry and self-rcliailce, home work, involving 
activities of construction, may be assigned to third and fourth grades (something to do 
with the* hands rather than something to study). Home assignments in the fifth and 
sixth grades should be partly of this cl aracter. (School Hygiene, Shaw.) In general, 
home study should be supplementary to classroom work, ami should deal with 
matters tj^ated in a previous lesson. 

Tlie^ directions, wliich limit tlio home \york in tlie tliird and fourth 
grad^to hand work, are excellent. As to tlie liiglicr grades, more 
definite directions might well be given. In the lower grades, the 
limitations of home study, as stated, should bo enforced. 


CHAPTER IV. 

\j SUBSIDIARY TOPICS. 

THE SCHOOL PLANT. 

The commis*sion deems it its duty to cull attention to the condition 
of many of the schoolhouses. -s 

^ While the commission was gratified to observe that new school- 
houses had recently been erected in Baltimore which are a cretlit to 
the city, yet it must record the fact that a large number of the present 
school buildings are not suitable for school purposes. In many of 
the older buildings the rooms arc witlinut any ventilation other than 
that which comes from windows, aid the lighting is very poor. 
We believe the eyesight of children must be impaired bv the inade- 
quate lighting of many school buildings. We underatand that upward 
of 200 rooms are still heated with stoves. The commission observed 
some rooms which are only 20 by 21 feet in size. In many schools 
there is no adequate provision for the outside wraps of the school 
children. Moreover, many of (he schoolhouses are untidy and the 
Janitor service inonicient. These are not pleasant facts to state, Init 
the commission would be derelict in jts duty if it failed to record its 
v.*ew8 on this subject. 

*The commission believes, too, that in some buildings of three stories 
in height, which have been erected in conijiaratively recent years 
and are not of fireproof construction, there is a danger, more real 
than imaginary, of fire and the possible sacrifice of the lives of children. 

The commission is aware of the fact that the sthool board ha.s called 
the attention of the municiiml authorities to the condition of the 
school buildings, and that it has asked for a large bond issue for new 
schoolhouses. The commission docs not see how the nuinicipal 
authorities can fail to take prompt action for the correction of these 
evils. 


THE ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS. 

Tie table on the following page show.s for the years 1870, 1880, 
1890, 1900, and for each year thereafter tlie principal items of attend- 
ance statistics. 'The Hgures are based on the reports of the board 
of school commissioners. 


Those figures indicate a normal increase in the enrollment from 
1870 to 1900, unusual fluctuations in the two following years, and a 
gr^ual diminution from 1903 to the present. It is difficult to treat 
satisfactorily statistics relating to enrollment over a period of years 
because .of the general lack in most cities of the observance of the 
rule requiring that po duplication be allowed. It seems that this 
rule was not put into effectual practice in Baltimore until 1905. It 
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, is likely, therefore, that the exceptional figures for 1901 and 1002 
can be accounted for on this basis. ■ % 


Yoara. 


I 

• ' Avorofre 

Enrollment, j daily at- 
alt schools. I tendance, alt 
schools. 


Number of 
pupils be- 
lon^inib all 
sctiools. 
Doc. 31. 


1870., 

1880., 

1890.. 

1900.. 

1901.. 

1902.. 

1903.. 

1904.. 

1905.. 
190(i. . 

1907.. 

1908.. 

1909.. 

1910. . 


34 

51. 

4^. 

79, 
•83, 
» 88 , 

82, 

81. 

81, 

84. 

81. 

80, 
80, 
79. 


7u9 
II7 ! 
7.58 ‘ 
|W>9 
415 j 
523 I 
297 ; 
582 
205 ! 
9t>4 : 
402 I 
235 
.34 *3 ' 
838 J 


19,277 
29.417 
41.|i03 I 
54. 403 
52.040 
51,778 ! 
55.353 I 
.55, 15(i I 
55,0li7 
55,079 
54,572 ' 
5.5,501 : 
55.011 
55,103 


for 1901 "ftftsr dodiiatons for transfers have been made.” 

K>DtAlll5 OAfviiint rkt 


The orirollmeOt for 1902 pro. 
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contains duplications on account of transfers. 

Wiilc an increased rigidity in the enforcement of f he rule may tiaVe 
had some effect in causing a continued slight dccreivse in the enrol- 
ment after 1905, it seems more probable fliat tliore has been a slight 
falling off in the actual enrollment during the past five years. The 
average daily attendance statistics for the past six years shoys 
very little variation from year to year, notwithstanding the probable 
decrease in enrollment. It. is difficult for the same reason to speak 
satisfactorUy concerning the enrollment in proportion to population 
from decade to decade. The following table, tjiken from the reports 
of the Commissioner of Education, shows the proportions: 


Yoare. 


1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

1910. 


Kiirollniont, - , • 

. all .schools. 1 i’oputation. j 

Ratio. 

4H,mki 

332,19b! 

14.5 

oil.. 545 ■ 

434,439 

14.6 

79,fiK4 

.508,957! 

15.6 

( 79.838 ' 

1 • ,1 

558,485j 

14.3 


J 


p. ' 11 uiiijif.il L to popuiauon 

in 1910 of all cities ^.bove 350 , 000 . speaks very favorably for the total 
enrollment in Baltimore. Only Buffalo, Now York, and Boston show 
a higher proportion of their jmpulation in the public schools. 


*' Cities. 


New York 

Chicago 

Pbiladelphla 

8t. Louts 

Boston.^ 

Cleveland ’ " [ 

Baltimore •....* 

Pittsburg *... .. 

Detroit } 

Buffalo 

San Franoisoo 

Milwaukee 

Clnoinnartl 


Population. Enrollment. Percent. 


,766,883 

,185,283 

,540,008 

687,020 

670,685 

560,663 

558.485 

533,905 

465,706 

423,715 

416,912 

373,857 

864,463 


744,148 ! 
301,172 ! 
174,441 I 
87,831 
111,632 • 
74,438 
79,838 
57,215 , 
57, W , 
62,(195 
43,155 , 
42.372 ! 
47,454 


15.6 

13.8 

11.3 

12.8 

16.6 

13.3 

14.3 

10.7 
12.5 

14.8 

10.4 

n# 

13.1 
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Baltimore ranks lowest as rej^ards the average number of days 
attended by each child enrolled, its average being 10 days lower 
tlian that of the next city and 42 days lower than that of Milwaukee. 


Tabls 20.— Artrage number of days attended hy each child enrolled^ 1910. 


CIUm. 


> 

New York 

Chleego 

PhUidelphla 

81. Louis 

Boston 

ClSTelond 

BsUlmore. . . .• 

Pittsburg 

Detroit 

Buffalo 

San Pranclsoo 

Milwaukee..* 

ClDoUuuti 


Aggreiwle ! 
aiiondance, 

* In (lays. 


Averanniim- 

each pupil 
enrolled. 


inent. 


■ 113.011,361 

744,148 : 

152 

46.746,373 

301,172 

156 

, 2ft.07V.ds3 : 

174,441 i 

162 

13,6Kl.a00 ‘ 

87,931 ' 

155 

16.996,617 

111.632 , 

153 

10,871,764 , 

74.438 

146 

10.607.101 

. 79,838 • 

133 

8.9:10,000 

.'■>7,215 

156 

8.266,984 

57.996 

143 

9. 072,000 

62,695 

145 

6.790,632; 

43.155 : 

157 

’ 7,401.641 

42,372 ; 

175 

7,127,800 1 

47,454 ' 
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Baltimore lias the least satisfactory distribution of pupils among 
the various gratlas, of all the 13 cities above 350,000 population. ‘ 
It is desirable that a city hold its pupils in school as long as possi- 
ble, at least up to the end of the eiglit-year elementary course. 
The city, therefore, having the largest percentage of pupils in the 
upper .grades and the smallest j^ercentage in the lower grades stands 
highest in this respect, while the city in which the reverse condition 
is true stands lowest. In Baltimore the percenitagos of enrollment » 
in each of the first four grades are the highest of all cities but one' 

(a difTet^nt city in each grade), while in tlie fifth grade Baltimore^ 
has the lowest but four, and in the sixth, .seventh,, and eiglith the| 
lowest of all. In the high schools the percentage of enrollment for 
the first and fourth years is the lowest but three, for the second the 
lowest but one, foY the third the lowest but two, and for the entire 
high-school enrollment the lowest but three. 

The following tables and accompanying diagram sliow by absolute 
figures and percentages the distribution of the enrolltnont in the 
various grades In 1910 for each of 17 cities: ‘ 

• These statistics were gathered by the United Slates Ouroau o{ Education for 1910. In sorao cases the 
school census for some day during the school year 1909-10 is given; In others, the number belonging upon 
a obtain day; in others,^ the total enrollment for the year. These flgimss are comparable, for the reason 
that practically the tame distributions of enrollment would be shown for any city under all three items. 

The Baltimore statistics an the **niimbor belonging, including temporary withdrawals," Dec. 31, 1909. 
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* Poos not Incliifie 421 pupils in htch school pursuing frrogular course. 

* Buffalo has 3,fjQl pupils enrolled in the ninin trade. 
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Notwithstanding these facts, conditions have, improved in Baitv- 
Bioie hince 1899. Table 23, furnished by the superintendent of pub- 
lic instrOction, Baltimore, shows absolute decrease in the enrollment 
in the two lower grades, small increases in the third and fourth, and 
largOT increases in the fifth and higher grades. Table 24 shows the 
percentages of the total enrollment in each grade each year and the 
change in those percentages from the percentages of 1899. Fig. 13 
illustrates the changes. 

DEORCA8C8 INCREASES 


r 



FIRST QRAOt 
SECOND GRADE 
THIRD GRACE 
FOURTH GRADE 

fifth grade 

SIXTH GRACE 
SEVENTH GRADE 
EIGHTH GRADE 
NINTH GRADE 

TENTH GRADE 
ELEVENTH GRADE 
TWELFTH GRADE 


Fio. 13.— Changee In distribution of enrollments In Bsltlmoro between 18W and 1909, based on Table 24. 


Statistics prepared by the principals of two groups, for the past 10 
years show a large decrease in the length of time required for pupils 
' to complete a grade. Ibis means that there is less retardation in 
these groups than formerly. Wiat is true of these groups is probably 
true to a lesser extent in all the other groups. 

It appears, then, that as regards the attendance of pupils there are 
some favorable indications and others that are unfavorable, pie 
slight decrease in the enrollment during the past few years is of minor 
importance, in view of the fact that the proportion of enrollment to 
population in Baltimore is lugh as compared with other cities of the 
group ' The increase in the average daily attendance, despite 
the decrease in the enrollment, is encouraging. "While the consider- 
able increase in the enrolment in’the upper grades during the past 
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10 yo«n is likewise en«ouraging, the unuauftlly laige proportion of 
the enrollment still fouhid in the lower grades^ the laige percentage of 
reta^ation, and the low average number of days attended by each 
chUdp. are facts to be deplored. 

' . / 

THB HEALTH OF POPHS. 


Responsibility for the health of pupils rests primarily with the 
health department of Baltimore. As early as possible in the school 
year, the schools are visited by a medical inspector accompanied 
by a school nurse. Each child is examined and results of the 
examination are noted on a convenient form, which ns retained by. 
the school nurse. In case it is found necessary to advise medical 
treatment the parents are notified and wherever possible the nurse 
visits the homes and learns how the instructions are being obeyed. 
Later in the year the children are reinspected, and the results of the 
examination are indicated on the form used for the first examination. 

So much of the medical examination as has come under the p^- 
sonal observation of the commission has made a decidedly favorable 
impression. 

The condition of medical inspection in the 13 largest city public- 
school systems is given iii the following table, which is derived from 
a report covering conditions in 1,038 cities, entitled “ Wliat American 
cities are doing for the health of school children,** recently published 
by the department of cliild hygiene of the Russell Sage Foundation. 


Table 25 . — Medkal in$pection in certain city public-tehool eystenut 1911. 
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THK qONTBOIi AND DtSCIPLINB ON PUFIL0. 

THB CONTROL AND DISCIPLINB OF PUPOS. 

The commission found littl#' to critici^ in the behavior or conduct 
of pupils as they were observed in the schools. In the rnain they 
were seen to be industrious, studious, attentive, orderly ,^punctual, 
obedient, and polite. It feels, therefore, that the children are, as a 
result (Tf their school life, acquiring habits of behavior which will be 
of inestimableryalue to those children all their lives and to the com- 
munity in which they will live. The schools in Baltimore or else- 
where are worth, all they cost in giving multitudes of children these 
habits of self-control. 

In a few schools, hqwever, the children are not in good order, as 
stated elsewhere in this rep grt, the general relationship existing 
between teachers and pupilTm Iffiose schools is unsympathetic; but 
the exception only proviM the rule. 

The commission is not in accoi^d with the agitation for the restora^ 
tion of corporal punishment in elementary schools. (Such restora- 
tion would be A step backward. Under .proper restrictions, however, 
the use of corporal punishment might be allowed in the special schools 
for boys. 

Various agencies may be used, and in fact are in use in Baltimore, 
which afford effective means of control of troublesome pupils. 
Special schools, already established, of various sorts, a&rd one 
means of control, and the extension of industrial training, particu- 
larly for boys, is another means. Many boys 12 to 14 years 
of age in ^Baltimore and elsewhere, are in a state of unconscious 
protest against the traditional, bookish, or conventional course of 
study. They are in the minority, it is true; they are not bad boys. 
They need a different kind of school from the one afforded by a mere 
academic course of study. They may in most cases be saved to 
themselves and to the State if their peculiarities are recognized. 
Whipping them into submission is not the best way to reform th'em. 
Industrial training is the way advocated by those who have had 
first-hand and prolonged experience with such boys. The experi- 
ence, too, of many cities amply demonstrates the truth of this. 



CHAPTER V. 

ADDITIONAL VIEWS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


More and more society is coming to lean hard upon public educa- 
tion. Every new public interest, whatever it may be, becomes 
another argument in favor of good schools. A city board of educa- 
tion is charged with providing, for the community as a whole, the 
beet educational opportunity that can be made generally available. 
We regard the schools as a main reliance of modem society for the 
promotion of both private righteousness and devotion to the public 
good, as well as for the diflPus.ion of that intelligence and discipline 
.which will make these high aims and sentiments effective. 

To accomplish these results, in the largest progressive communities 
whose public institutions are generously maintained, already calls for 
from 25 to 35 per cent of all revenues for municipal purposes, and 
.will in all probability, within the near future, absorb normally from 
one-third to two-fifths of those revenues. 

.. It is accordingly a matter of the utmost consequence in all of our 
oiUes that the public schools be conducted in ways that will bear the 
closest scrutiny as regards economy of expenditure and efficiency in 
all of their operations; as regards the municipal pride and self-respect 
which they exemplify and foster; and as regards their democratic 
fairness in providing equal opportunity for all and in discountenanc- 
ing faction and favoritism. A general inquiry into the condition of 
the schools, at stated intervals of not more than 10 or 12 years, would 
serve a useful purpose. / 

Attention is invited to the foUoydng general considerations regard- 
ing ways in which these high ends may be attained: 

THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


City school boards should not be too large; they should be repre- 
sentative of the city as a whole, ahd not of districts or wards; they 
should be composed of citizens who are deeply interested in the 
public welfare; their members should not represent political parties 
or factions within the city, should go out of office a few at a time, 
' ahd should not be paid for their services. 

*A board of education should be primarily a legislative body. Its 
* chief functions should be to decide questions of policy, both imme- 
diate and future; to arbitrate disputed questions, of large impor- 
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tance; to oversee the expenditures of the school funds; to decide 
what enlargements and additions shall be made, and to secure funds 
.to cany out such objects; to adopt rules and regulations Tor the 
management of the school system; and to appoint all necessary 
executive officers, clothe them with proper authority, and uphold 
them in the discharge of their duties. 

Such a board aliould represent the whole people in their desire to 
provide good schools for their children. They should be made suf- 
ficiently free from other branches or departments of the city govern- 
ment to enable them to make all necessary arrangements, appoint- 
ments, and expenditures for public education apart from any per- 
sonal or political considerations which may affect other branches or 
departments. Tlieir functions fall into the two divisions of educa- 
tional and business management. The first is highly professional 
- work, the object of which is to get as large educational results out 
of the money available as is possible. ^ The second partakes of the 
character of all sound business. 

(а) Educational management . — The head of this department is the 
superintendent of schools, together with his corps of assistants. He 
should be selected with great care, and from the Nation as a whole * 
rather than from a single city, or State. Once selected, he should 
be clotlied with authority commensurate with his responsibility, and 
then expected to get the desired results. 

The independence of the superintendent as the chief executive 
officer in educational affairs should be recognized by the members of 
the legislative branch, and no member of a school board should seek 
to interfere with him in any way in the exercise of his duties *as de- 
fined by law and regulation. The rule of mutual respect and help- 
fulness should prevail between the two branches of the school de- 
partment. A superintendent should not attempt to carry out any 
policy that has not been previously approved by the board, nor to 
^ictate policies, for his function in the framing of new policies ends 
with recommendation. Board members, on the other hand, should 
not have any direct participation in affairs which are within the field 
of executive action and discretion. The superintendent and his 
assistants, after being given a fair opportunity to discharge their 
proper functions, stand or fall according to the value of the results 
which they obtain. 

(б) Business rrua/mgeme ^ — To a limited extent, the same principles 

apply as well to the control of the business side. After hearing the 
reports and recommendations of the business manager, superintend- 
ent of buildings, and other business officers, the board should decide 
what is advisable and financially possible, but the execution of the 
details should be left to these executive officers. If they are not 
competent to attend to such details, they should be replaced by 
thoM who are competent. • 
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, ^OBSTIOira OF mAHCB. 

Nowhere does a board of echool commisdoners better represent the 
i^rute of the people than in the matter of school e:^enditures 
The broad principles set forth above apply here also. It is not the 
uterests of individuals that are to be chiefly considered, but the 
mter^ of % city as a whole. The board, in a way, must represent 
Md be the sppkesmen for the future citizens of the city as v eU as for 
t M**®-*** oi^ns. A board which properly fulfills its function and 
jjBUfies ito existence must consciously work m the light of an educa- 
tiojtial policy tliAt looks a generation ahead. 
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THE ORGAHIZATIOIf OF THE SCHOOLS. 

As regards the organiz^on of the schools, the board must be guided 
l^ely by the advice of ite educational officers, but should plan an 
educational system which will meet the needs of a growing city and 
of aU of the people of the city. Our schools to-day rentier but a por- 
dJion of their possible service, but in the more progressive communities 
their scope is rapidly expanding. A great extension of our public 
echool systems, to meet the many educational needs of many different 

claves of our population, u to be expected and is indeed already 
under way. 

TI^YSTBM OF SUPERVISION. 

The central figure in a system of city school administration is the 
superintendent. The problems he is required to study are so many 
and so large as to render it impossible for hun to spend much time 
in actual school visitation or in working out the finer details' of school 
instruction. His chief reliance for such work must be placed in 
assistant superintendents and supervisors. Unless these are efficient, 
adequate in number, and thoroughly trustworthy, he can do little to 
advance the efficiency of the schools. 

Next to the superintendent and his immediate assistants are the 
school principals. Upon their efficient and hearty cooperation in 
all efforts deemed to be for the good of the school system, the success 
of the efforts of the superintendent must depend, and no board 
should attempt to hold a superintendent accountable for educational 
results unless, at the same time, it holds every principal accountable 
in turn to the superintendent. Differences should be frankly threshed 
out in conferences; ,for the relation of a superintendent to his subor- 
dinates is partly that of a leader in a democracy as well as partly 
that of a manager in an industrial enterprise. But when a policy 
has once been decided upon, it should be loyally carried out by the 
principals. Principals who can not or will not render effective coop- 
eration in the canying out of such a policy should be relieved from 
their positions, in the interests of the schools. Other thinga being 
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equal, those persons will make the best principals and supervisor 
who have known some other school system in addition to the one 
they are to supervise. 

THE TEACHERS. 

The same principles apply, though witli somewhat less force, to 
the teaching corps of a city. What is wanted is the best company 
of teachers obtainable for the money which can be provided; and 
the interests of the children for whom tlie schools exist, and not the 
interests, of individuals, should be the niling principle. 

The best results within a school system may be expected under 
some form of indefinite tenure of po'sition for all teachers, principals, 
and supervisors. By this is meant neither life tenure nor unstable 
tenure, but rather some form of appointment under which a teacher 
may be dismissed for serious offenses at any time and for general 
inefficiency at the end of any year. This is nominally the case where 
teachers may legally bo dismissed for cause sliowh in a formal hear- 
ing or trial; in practice, however, such a system guards the teacher^s 
tenure of offico more perfectly than it guards the educational ^ighf;^ 
of the children. It is tlie middle ground of fairness to both pupils 
and teachers which is hero advocated. 

The training provided for j)iosj)cctive teaciiers should he as good 
as money can secure. The training-school teachers should be drawn 
freely from those cities and professional scliools which are^well 
known for their elliciency, and at liberal salaries. The training 
schools should be made a social center for the girls while in training, 
and a professional center for the teachers of the whole city as well. 

It is always wisdom on the part of a city to pay its teachers ade- 
quate salaries. There is no reason that will justify paying a teacher 
less than a fireman, a policeman, or an employee at the city hall, 
and many reasons for paying them more. Teachers should bo able 
to earn interest on the investment made in years of study and special 
training, and have money for travel and study besides. 

Our city school systems are moving forward at a reasonably rapid 
rate toward a condition in wliich their teacliing force will be made up 
of teachers having a good general education, together with an adequate 
course of special training for the vocation of teaching. When they 
are fairly placed on this professional basis, it is desirable that a large 
measure of responsibihty for the general interests of the schools shall 
be laid directly on this professional body. 

At the present time the professionalizing of teacliing is accom- 
plished only in part. We are at an intermediate stage of our scholastic 
development. Such a stage requires readjustments, which must 
extend over some years and will accordingly call for much patience 
on the part of all concerned, “ There should, however, be a steady 
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^AdTance toward the end in view, which is that of a thoroughlj trained 
teaching body permeated with the highest professional spirit. Sucli 
a teaching fordo will manifest their professional spirit in making it 
their first concern to promote the good and the general usefulness of 
the schools ^th a fair understanding of what is best for tlie schools. 
^ their ability to interpret the needs of the community on the 
aide of public education develops, and their power to formulate 
plans for meeting these needs increases, in just such proportion should 
their views be increasingly recognized in the shaping of educational ^ 
policies and practices that affect directly their professional status and 
professional activities. 

THE INTEREST OP THE COMMUIflTY. 

It is desirable that there should be channels through which the opinion 

the public, and particularly of that public which is most directly 
interested in tl\e schools, may regularly reach the superintendent of 
schools and the board of education. Associations of the parents of 
school children and other nonprofessional education societies may be 
made of the greatest usefulness, if they shall keep alive the discussion 
of educational questions and act as unofficial advisers of tlj^ board of 
education. Sucli free and sustained discussion is better than spas- 
modic discussion in time of controversy followed by inattention to 
'.educational questions till another controversy shall' arise. The rap;d 
enlargement of school activities at this time renders it doubly desirable 
that every effort shall be made to cultivate a general, discrimnating, 
•and progressive interest in the problems of public education 

SUPPLEMENTARY SUGGESTIONS. 

As the conditions and needs of the educational system have bean 
considered, it has become increasingly evident that many of the 
deficiencies in the Baltimore school system have tlieir roots in the 
legal basis of that system. For that reason it has seemed to the com- 
mission that it would not perform its full duty in the premises if it 
failed to point out certain ways in wliich the legal organization and 
features closely related thereto could be unproved to the advantage 
of the entire school system. Accordingly the commission makes the 
foUowing suggestions in addition to its recommendations relating to 
the system of education: 

1. The coinmission suggests that the board of school commission- 
ers, the board of estimates, and the council give careful consideration 
to the question of providing ways and means whereby sufficient funds 
^ may be made available to afford support for the schools of Balti- 
more equal in amount per pupil to the prevalent standard for cities 
having a population of 300,000 and over. The object requiring tiie 
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greatest amount of funds, is that of salanee of teachers in elementary 
schools. Increases of appropriation for normal, evening, vacation, 
and special schools ai*e also demanded in order to give the school 
system the scope that generally prevails. Expenses for rent should be 
reduced as quickly as possible by the erection of suitable schoolhouses 
owned by tlie city. 

2. In comparing the department of education as it eodats in 
Baltimore with the forms of local government for the conduct of 
schools in other large cities, we at once meet a fundamental dis- 
tinction. Schools in certain large cities are established, and regu- 
lated not by the municipal government, but by a corporation 
usually called an independent school district, which has no con- - 
noction with the municipal government, save that as a matter of 
convenience the municipality collects the taxes levied by the dis- 
trict. The cities of St. Louis, Boston, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, and Denver constitute such independent school districts.. 
On the other hand, schools are administered under departments of 
the municipal government in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Bal-^ 
timore, San Francisco, and New Orleans. There seems to be no gen- 
eral tendency toward either one of these forms of organization and 
away from the other, each city continuing on in the same way as 
formerly, modifying certain features of the organization from time to 
time, but not changing the form as a whole. ‘However, it is believed 
that the advantages of independent districts as a class are worthy 

of careful consideration. The comparative advantages of the two 
forms of organization can not be fully presented here. It is evident, 
however, that some of the most important hindrances to the devel- 
opment of the Baltimore schools Ife in the limitations that are now 
imposed upon the board of school commissioners by its subordinate 
relationship to the municipal government. 

An independent district should not be substituted for the depart- 
ment unless the election by popular vote from the city as a whole, and 
not by wards, of a small nonpartisan board composed of honest men 
of superior intelligence and efficiency is practically assured. Some 
of the present hindrances can be ifeirnoyed without abolisliing the 
department, and no doubt further modification of an institution so 
long established would be more easy, though probably not so effec- 
tual, as the more radical step of putting another form of organiza- 
tion in its ^tead. 

3. It is the belief of the commission that the city charter might 
with advantage be so modified as to place all matters pertaining to . 
the purchase of sites, the erection and repair of buildings, find the 
purchase of equipment and supplies in the board of school commis- ^ 
sioners. In this connection, it Is also suggested that the' making of 
lump-sum rather than specific appropriations by the council for the 
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e?to^n of the school pUnt would probably lead to greater economy 
and (fficiency in tl^ feature of public-school admmistration. 

It is practicaUy a universal experience thal; there is frequent fric- 
t^ wherevef a department of a city government other than the 
education department has charge of the purchase of sites or the erec- 
tion and repair of school buildings. 

The following table will show the practice in all of the 18 cities 
above 300,000 population as regards the purchase of sites, the erection 
ud repair of buildinm, and the purchase of supplies and equipment. 

onl^4 of these cities are the sites purchased 
and buUdmgs erected by another department of the municipal gov- 
ernment: 


Kamae ofdUea. 


BitM gurciiaMd 


^ Naw York 

* OhloiM 

Fhuiidol 


Idphla. 


St. Louis. 

Boston... 

QevaUod 


BaHJcootc, 
Plttibuif.... 
Dstrott. 


. Board of educo- 
' lion. 

. ' do 

.| Board of piiblio 
’ otlucatioD. 
j Board of otluca- 
t lion. 

.1 School lioard 

Boarti of educa- 
tion. . 

. Other depart- 
menu. 

■ Subdistrict school 
board.* 

Board of oducs- 
I lion. 

I Common ooundl. . 


flao Fraoetaoo, 

miwaukea 

Cincinnati 

Newark 

New Orleans.. 
WsshlnKtoo... 

Xoe Anteles.. . 


Board of super- 
visors. 

Board of school di- 
rectors. 

Board of educa- 
tion. 

do 

City council. 

C^mmlssitmers of 
the District of 
Columbia. 

Board of educa- 


ICtnneapolis, 


uu. 

.do. 


/ Buildinirs erected 
I by- 


Buildings repaired 
by- 


Suppllee purchased 

by- 


[ -Board of educa- 
tion. 

1 do 

; Board of public 
education. 

Board of educa- i 

' tion. 

I flehool board ' 

Boant of educa- 
tion. 

Other depart- 
nients. 

Sut>dUtr1ct school 
board. 

Board of educa- 
tion. 

Depart m e n t of 
public works. 


Board of educa- 
tion. 

do 

Board of public 
etlucatUn. 

Board of educa- 

LiOU. 

School board 

Board of educa- 
tion. 

Other depart- 
menU. 

Subdistrict school 
board. 

Board of educa- 
tion. 

Depart m e n t of 
public works. 


Board of public Board of public 
works ‘ works. 

Board of school dl- , Board of school dl- 
rectors. ■ rectors. 

Board of educa- ! Board of educa- 
tion. : tion. 

do. I do j 

City council. ; Board of directors .' 

Commissioners of , Commissioners of ‘ 
the District of the District of i 
Columbia. i Columbia. 

Board of educa- | Board of educa- 
tion. I tion. 

-..-do r do 

I ' ^ 


Board of educa- 
tion. 

Do. . 

Boanl of public 
e^lucalion. 

Board of educa- 
tion. 

School board. 

Board of educa- 
tion. 

Board of 'school 
commissioners. 

Central board of 
education. 

Board of educa- 
tion. 

Depar t m e n t of 
publlo Insiruo- 
iion. 

Board of educa- 
tion. * 

Board of school di- 
rectors. 

Board of educa- 
tion. 

Da 

Board of directors. 

Commissioners of 
the District of 
Columbia. 

Board *of educa- 
tion. ' 

Da 


* H4fli chool eltee are purehaied and buildings are erected by the central board of education. 


4. our judgment, careful consideration should be given to the 
question whether the charter requirement that th# mayor’s appoint- 
mento to the board of school commissioners shall be confirmed 
by the second branch of the city councU is a desirable provision. 

present tendency in municipal affairs is towwd a more definite 
placing of responsibility. 

Turning to other cities, we find that in no large city is the appoint- 
ment of members of school boards either by 4,he mayor or by judges 
of the court confirmed by another body. The tendency in municipal 
jgovemment is to make administration simple and direct, so that 
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each officer may be held accountable and receive his proper pro- 
portion of praise or censure. Tlie following table shows the facts ■ 
rouceming inetliod of appointment and composition of scitool boards 
ill all cities in the United States having over ilOO.OOO population; 


School bo«rd of— 

Numtier' 
of mom- 
bera. 

\ Term in 
year*. 

Solol’ted by— 

New Yo^’ 


7 ! 

! Mftvrtr 

('hu*«j;o.. 

21 

3 i 

^ ?do ; 

Chdodelphia 

21 

3 ! 

Court ofcuintnuu pleas 

St. 1.4H118 

Boston 

12 

6 

r» • 
3 • 

Popular vote 

flo 

('lorolaod 

7 

4-' 

.do . 

l3alUm(»u 

9 

0 

kln \ or and tx)nflniiod by aei'ODd 
bmneh of city conncif. 

Pittsburg. 

46 

3 * 

By liM'al Wtartiit 

Detroit 


4 ' 


Budalu > 

• 1 

1 

Sail Kranclsco 

4 i 

I '■ 4 

Uayor 

Milwaukeo 

\S 

() ' 

Poj)ular voli> 

Cincinnati 

27 

U 

. . .do 

Newark 

1 ^ 

3 ; 

Mayor 

Now Orleans I 

20 

4 i 

17 by popular vote. 3 ex ofBcio. , 

Washington, D. C. | 

. . 1 

1 9 

3 ' 

Suproino court Judges of Disuict 
of Cohiinbia. 

Ix»3 .\ngBlus 


4 ! 

Popular vote . . 

Miimeaiiolts 1 


ft , 



('bo96n from— 


I 


Boroughs. 

Oty. 

WftTillt. 

Cilv. 


l>o. 

l>o. 

I>o. 


I BtstrU'U. 
t Wsrds. 


Oty 

Do. 


3 at ItTKQ, 24 by 
wards, 
riiv. 

Wartl. 

District of ('olum* 
Ma. 

Cilv. 

Do. 


‘ Has Doarhoot iKMrd proper, 
of education. 


The council porfonns many of the duties usually po.formtiKl l>y the board 


bvery living systoni of .schools will he found to ho. full of imperfec- 
tions, full of things half done, full of plans and purjioses which are 
only hv slow degrees tinding their way into etfcctive practice. We 
have looked into the Haltinioro schools in the spint of practical men 
who discriminate between the jagg<‘d incompleteness of a growing 
concern and the tinish and perfection of a complctt'd mat'hine which 
has no life in it. Oiir suggestions are offered, with all deference, in 
the hope that they nia}’ help a littl<‘ in the effort the city of lialtimore 
has long IxU'-n making to rtuuler its schools as effective an agenev as 
possible for the purposes of public education. 
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